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if unsuitable. 
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MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in Country Lire 
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Points in the Bill 


E hope it is not too late for the Government 

to take heed of many friendly warnings ad- 

dressed to them in regard to the Agricultural 

Bill. ‘This measure could not avoid stirring 
up rivalry between the various branches of the agricultural 
interest, and it is difficult to turn the eyes of those engaged 
in amending it to the national point of view. The Minister 
of Agriculture has rightly insisted on the absolute necessity 
of producing more cereals in this country, particularly more 
wheat. But it has been pointed out, without an effective 
reply being forthcoming, that there is nothing in the Bill 
which is likely to cause a single new acre to be brought into 
cultivation. Now, we take it that all who understand the 
rudiments of the question will admit that we cannot get 
near to producing our own food supply unless more land 
is made available. As far as we can see, no help, no en- 
couragement, no facilities are afforded for doing this. The 
Government had a reclamation scheme at the end of the 
war, but they scrapped it in deference to the economy scare. 
It was the one thing that they should have ret tained as, 
capably handled, it would have found both work and land 
for those in need of them and have, eventually, increased 
our resources enormously. We have abundance of that moor 
and fen which, in other countries, have been turned not 
only into passable farms but into model and extraordinarily 
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fertile estates. ‘The best corn crops in Europe are produced 
on reclaimed land. These facts are quite well known 
There is nothing novel in setting them forth; yet it would 
be surprising indeed if any advocate of the Bill could 
point to a clause which will help to bring heather land into 
cultivation. 

Another consideration is that the Bill is more likely 
to stereotype old forms of cultivation than to stimulate 
experiment. The official who will have to report on the 
different farms will be the usually efficient but intolerant 
professor or half-professor whom we have known of old. 
In other words, he will judge by formule much more than 
by intelligence. ‘The very phrase which reverberated in 
the debates, ‘the rules of good husbandry,” tends to 
squelch original work. We were looking at a farm of about 
six hundred acres a few days ago, worked in strict adherence 
to the Norfolk four-course rotation, and worked well in a 
way, but the tenant complained bitterly that a man on 
two hundred acres was making more than he did, “ only 
I don’t call it farming,” he said, “ it is market gardening.” 
He seemed surprised when told that the objection he raised 
was not a strong one. What we want is a very enlarged 
production of food. If it comes by the adoption of market 
gardening methods—the phrase, after all, is merely an 
alternative one to intensive cultivation——that does not matter 
at all. Our opinion is that no inspector or Executive 
Committee should be entitled to apply any rule whatever. 
The only criterion is the crop produced. If a man obtain 
these results by methods that do not commend themselves 
to the conventional farmer, or if he set aside so-called rules 
of good husbandry, they ought not to count at all 
against him. On some land garden crops, carrots, onions, 
asparagus, could be grown in abundance, whereas growing 
roots and folding sheep on them will not yield satisfactory 
results in this day of high expenditure in farming. Ministers 
are chiefly engaged upon assuaging the alarm of the farmer 
and inducing him to adopt a large ploughing programme, 
but it is useless to attempt the achievement of even this 
end by a uniform law. Lord Bledisloe showed the other 
day in the Times how foolish and unprofitable it would be 
to apply the same ploughing policy to the West of England, 
where the rain and warm winds from the Atlantic have led 
to the formation of deep, splendid pastures, and to the East, 
where the soil is often light and the winds are usually 
dry with a much lower temperature Solon could not sit at 
Westminster and draw up rules of husbandry that would 
act equally well in Wiltshire and Norfolk. 

A third fault is all that we can touch upon at the 
moment. It is the cold water thrown on landlordism. 
After this Bill is passed it is certain that no intelligent human 
being is going to acquire land, or retain what he already 
has in possession, for the purpose of making an income. 
He may continue to hold lands for social purposes, for 
sport or, in fact, for any other reason except profit. Every 
landowner is agreed that landholding as a means of livelihood 
has been knocked on the head. Is this good for the country 
or is it not? The effect must be to drive a very large 
quantity of capital out of the agricultural industry. That 
vill not be a new thing, because capital for a long time past 
has been flowing away from the fields in a steady stream. 
Yet capital in the past has been the bulwark of farming in 
this country. The tradition in England has always been 
that if the year was bad for cropping, if something made 
the prices abnormally low and the look-out for the farmer 
became dismal, then the owner reduced his rent or helped 
him in some other way. 





Our Frontispiece 


HE Hon. Phyllis Goschen, whose portrait, with that of her 

sister, the Hon. Cicely Goschen, appears on the first page 

of this issue, is the elder daughter of Viscount and Viscountess 

Goschen. Her engagement to Licut.-Colonel Francis Campbell 

Balfour, C.1.E., M.C., the Deputy Governor of Bagdad, has 
recently been announced. 
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furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiFe, and follozed 
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E hope every consumer will read Sir 
Robert Horne’s analysis of the cost of a 
ton of coal at the pithead. The Labour 


leaders in the mining unions are constantly 
trying to make the public believe that it is the owner 
who gets most of the profit and that the great price of 
coal is due to mining royalties and so forth. Sir Robert 
Horne has analysed the figures, and if the miners make any 
reply they must say in the first place whether these figures 
are right or not. If they are erroneous it is for them to 
point out the error. But as they stand they show that 
if the cost of a ton of coal is 31s. 3d., as stated in the House 
of Commons, this sum is accounted for as follows: 
wages, 19s. 10fd.; timber and stores, 4s. 1d.; other 
costs, including management, salaries, workers’ compensa- 
tion and other insurances, repairs, office, selling and general 
expenses, Is. 73d.; royalties, 7d.; capital adjustments 
under the Finance Acts, 33d. That makes a total of 26s. 6d. 
for raising coal. Now to that must be added the cost of 
distribution. The cost of producing coal consumed in 
colliery boilers or supplied to workmen free or at preferential 
prices implies an addition amounting to 2s. 8d. per ton 
disposal, making the cost 29s. 2d. Add owners’ standard 
profits and you get the 31s. 3d. mentioned in the House 
of Commons. If the argument of Labour is not to be made 
up of vain and empty rhetoric these figures must be dealt 
with. Every consumer should note that wages are very 
nearly five times the next largest cost in producing coal, 
the latter being timber and stores. The royalties of which 
so much is made only amount to 7d.aton. ‘The outstanding 
feature is that for every 2s. which go to the owner in profits 
the labourers get a sovereign in wages. 


BUT Sir Robert Horne goes still further into the matter. 

He says coal which is sold for inland consumption 
costs rather less than the above figures because in the coal- 
fields from which export coal is chiefly taken away the costs 
in some instances are rather more. Instead of 31s. 3d. being 
the cost of coal sold for inland consumption it is estimated 
at 30s. 5d., to which must be added the increase in wages 
granted in March, 2s. 1od., making the cost of coal 33s. 3d. 
for disposal. He does this for the purpose of showing the 
relation between the pit price and the retail price in Central 
London. He takes the former at 33s. 5d., adds 8s. 2d. for 
railway rate, 1s. 6d. for wagon hire, 4d. for factorage. The 
rest of the distribution charges are allotted to wagons, 
loaders and carmen, 4s. 9d. ; other cartage charges including 
sacks, 3s. 7d. ; loss on smalls, 7d. ; establishment charges, 
including siding rent, 3s. 4d. ; management and interest, 3d.; 
profit to coal merchant, 1s. 3d.; making a total of 57s. 2d. 
A study of these items will be found both interesting and 
profitable. It completely undermines the position taken 
up by the Labour leaders that the workers are underpaid 
and kept in a condition of slavery. On the contrary, they 
are far and away the largest participators in the money 
paid for receiving and distributing coal. Capital does not 
keep a ninth part of that secured by labour. These are 
salient facts to bear in mind, and as we have said, the miners 
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must reply, if they reply at all, on the facts, and not by 
trying to cloud over the facts with windy verbiage. 


WE are glad to hear that the working of the Labour 
Exchanges is to be investigated by a Committee of 
which Mr. Barnes is Chairman. ‘These Exchanges might, 
in the opinion of most of us, have done more good than 
they have actually accomplished. It is constantly asserted 
that there are many people out of employment just now 
and Labour Exchange figures are produced in proof. But 
anyone who goes to the Exchanges for labour will discover 
that there is no visible connection between the facts about 
unemployment and the version of it supplied in figures. 
There is always a great crowd round the Labour Exchange 
at the time when it is opened, but it is a crowd of men 
who would be more properly designated unemployable 
than unemployed. Everybody who wants labour is dis- 
appointed when they go to find that the efficient are not 
numbered among the unemployed lists. But probably 
the worst feature of the Labour Exchange is that it has not 
succeeded in attracting the best kind of men. ‘Those who 
patronise it are, generally speaking, the incapable, and a 
respectable man or woman does not much care to be found 
hanging round in their company. We hope that Mr. 
Barnes has been asked to suggest how these places may be 
improved and that he will produce a reasonable plan. 
There is no doubt that a Labour Exchange which would 
cater for the wants of all those not in employment would 
be a very beneficial institution. Perhaps it might be possible 
to separate them into two classes, one of which would deal 
with men skilled and the other with unskilled labour. 


THE MYSTIC’S CREED. 
A dream without aweking ; 

A vision without end ; 
A goal beyond o’ertaking 


To which all pathways tend ; 


> 


scroll for whose unsealing 
All human senses fail ; 

’Tis vain to ask revealing, 

Or seek to rend the veil. 


Yonder and ever yonder 
We pzss from star to star ; 
Through heaven on heaven we wander, 


Yet see a heaven afar. 


A world that sight can show not 
About us and above ; 
Its name with Ged I know not; 
Its name to Man is Love. 
PF. W. BotrbpILton. 
THE late Captain F. C. Selous is likely ever to stand out 
as one of the greatest and most romantic figures of 
the war. He was over sixty years of age when war broke 
out and, as Viscount Grey said in his fine eulogy, “ old as 
he was in years he took the part of a young man in the war 
and met the death of a young man at the head of his 
company.” Mr. Edward North Buxton, a fellow-sportsman 
who knew him well, touched a marked characteristic of 
Selous when he said he “ did not think Captain Selous 
deviated, consciously or unconsciously, from actual facts. 
He was a most extraordinary observer wherever he went.” 
But eloquent and warm-hearted as were the speeches 
delivered, it was impossible that they should do complete 
justice to the subject of them. Captain Selous in private 
life was singularly modest, quiet and retiring. Only to 
those with whom he was in sympathy did he talk copiously 
and freely. ‘Those who once enjoyed his intimate conversa- 
tion, however, never forgot it and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of repeating the experience. He was a type of 
Englishman of whom we are all proud, and he died gallantly 
serving his country at an age when other men consider 
themselves unfit to undertake military duty. 
EVENTS have quickly justified the statement of Lord 
Lee that the Argentine would not be a great exporter 


of wheat this year. A duty on exported wheat and flour 
was debated early in June and came into force on the 
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eleventh of that month. It will remain in force until 
the thirty-first of December. As the duty amounts to 
approximately {4 a ton on wheat and {£5 on flour it is 
regarded as practically prohibitive. In this country most 
people will consider this in connection with the home 
production. Crops, at the present moment, in Great 
Britain are looking uncommonly well and so far the season 
has been favourable to luxuriant growth. The prospect, 
therefore, is that the crops of hay and corn will be excellent. 
But that is not sufficient to neutralise the very considerable 
contraction of the wheat area. We shall not be able to 
feed ourselves during the coming winter, and it looks at 
the present moment as if rationing will have to be revived. 
Where wheat is plentiful there will be a huge demand for 
it, but such places are few and far between. Europe will 
have to face extreme scarcity of food during the next winter, 
which may become actual famine in unfavourable circum- 
stances. It behoves this country to be warned in time 
and to take what measures are possible for the alleviation 
of hardships caused by the scarcity. 


[ N our pages Mr. Robinson contributes a very outspoken 

and thoroughgoing appeal in favour of establishing more 
hygienic conditions in our rivers. He says pollution is 
the cause of the diminution of our fish supply, and he 
neither attenuates the statement nor qualifies it. Mr. 
Robinson is certainly not alone in holding this opinion. 
At a meeting of the National Federation of Anglers at 
Liverpool on Saturday it was stated that fish could not be 
obtained in Lancashire owing to the pollution of the water- 
ways, and it was resolved to ask the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries for increased powers to stop pollution. A 
fund was started to provide means for carrying on the agita- 
tion. ‘There is no doubt that a very considerable quantity 
of food is lost to the community through the pollution of 
our rivers. It is stated that the preventable pollution of 
the river ‘Tyne has caused the catch of salmon to fall from 
674,000lb. in 1878 to 73,000lb. in 1919. The netsmen of 
the Lune Estuary have petitioned the Board to investigate 
the serious loss caused to them by the pollution, and the 
Wye Fishery Board has warned the Minister about the 
results which will follow the discharge of crude sewage 
into the river at Chepstow. ‘These are but a few indications 
of a feeling, very widely spread, that this question of pollution 
ought to be taken up and dealt with in a thoroughgoing 
spirit by the Minister responsible—-we were going to write 
Minister of Fisheries, only he has not come into existence 
yet and all these evils will go unchecked until the country 
forces the Government to separate the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture from the Ministry of Fisheries and make a separate 
Ministry of the latter. 


[ NTERNATIONAL contests in athletics have not always 

made for friendliness and better understanding between 
nations, but nothing but good can come from a match 
played in so admirable a spirit as that of last week between 
Mr. Tolley and Mr. Gardner at Muirfield. It is a testimony 
to the charm and modesty of Mr. Gardner’s nature that 
even those who most keenly desired to keep the Champion- 
ship Cup at home hated the necessity of wanting the Ameri- 
can to lose. “I wish him no ill,” said a Scotchwoman 
in the crowd, “ but I wish he was in the bunker.” The 
spontaneous cheering that greeted him not only in ultimate 
defeat but in his previous victories left no room for doubt 
as to the universal sentiment. Mr. Gardner has been 
here before, eight years ago, though this is the first time 
he has played in our Championship. He made many 
friends then and has made many more now, for not only is 
he a very fine golfer, well armed at every point, but he plays 
the game in the spirit and manner in which we ought all 
to play games if we can. In Mr. Tolley we have a worthy 
new Champion from every point of view. He fought with 
a stolid courage worthy of all praise, and with his great 
strength and beautiful style he has almost infinite possibilities 
as a golfer. 


THs one match has temporarily put all others in the 
shade; but while it was taking place at Muirfield, 
something almost more remarkable in its way was happening 
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at Sheringham. This was the defeat of the invincible Miss 
Leitch in the English Ladies’ Championship. Her con- 
queror was Miss Joyce Wethered, who is only eighteen 
years old, has never played in any Championship before, 
and with less than eighteen holes left to play was six down 
to her redoubtable adversary. There seems no possible 
comment save that of Ben Sayers when he was once beaten 
by six holes on his own course of North Berwick: “ It’s 
no possible, but it’s a fact.” ‘The new Champion is a 
sister of Mr. Roger Wethered, the Oxford Captain. The 
names of Wethered and Tolley have been often spoken 
together all through this year, and there seems a pleasant 
appropriateness in their thus becoming famous on the same 
day. Both these Championships have ended in the 
triumph of youth. It remains to be seen what age can do 
in the Open Championship at Deal. If any other spur 
were necessary, the fine play of Barnes and Hagen, the two 
American professionals, gives our ‘‘ Triumvirate” an 
incentive to re-assert its sway. 


AV FREQUENT contributor to these columns writes 

under the date June 14th: “ The recorded freaks of 
lightning are endless in number and character and one 
pointed out to me last night may not be unique. I was 
walking home, the way leading through a hayfield into a 
farmyard. The farmer, a very observant man, had been 
watching the storm from a cartshed when he saw the 
lightning strike the ground of the hayfield and then pass on. 
He offered to show me the place and we went together 
to look at it. There was a scorched circle, about two and a 
half feet wide at the height of the hay and diminishing 
like a pot to as many inches at the ground. It was as though 
a bucket of red-hot embers had been thrown upon it and 
had burned the grass till overcome by the moisture. 
Lightning is said to travel along the ground when it comes 
into contact with it, but it had not been so in this case 
as the grass round about was not singed. What happened 
is, indeed, to my unscientific mind, inexplicable. The 
lightning had obviously not entered the ground, or it would 
have scorched the bottom growth to the very root. The 
farmer, who is both keen and accurate, said it looked to him 
as though it had touched the ground and bounced and 
gone on. But his eye might have been deceived.” 


TO MISS JOYCE WETHERED. 
Six down and only sixteen holes to go! 
The toughest golfer’s nerve might well have quailed. 
The championship! The crowd! The champion foe! 
Small wonder had you failed. 


But in your heart at birth the gods had sown 

A seed, to ripen when the time was meet, 

Of that strange British trait that will not own 
The prospect of defeat. 


Your strong experienced opponent gave 

Scant quarter as she met your bold attack, 

But as you pressed her, confident and brave, 
Hole after hole came back. 


So, lady, as we pay the tributes due 
When skill and pluck such heights of conquest reach, 
None could be worthier than to say that you 
Stuck to her like a Leitch. 
RS, 2G, 


HE EMPRESS EUGENIE is a woman of wonderful 
vitality. In the ninety-fourth year of her age and 
after two or three years of almost total blindness she has 
just undergone an operation for cataract which is entirely 
successful. When the bandage was removed on Saturday 
the Empress found that she could read small print. The 
operation itself is interesting. It was performed by Dr. 
Ignacio Barraquer, the Catalan doctor who followed a 
process of his own, invented while he was watching leeches 
at work. A little}hole is scratched in the envelope of the 
eye to permit of the insertion of a special instrument by 
means of which the cataract is sucked off. It will long be 
recorded in history that the Empress of the French, who 
witnessed the scenes incidental to the defeat of her country 
in 1870, should have lived to watch its triumph in 1920. 
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OLD TIME TRAVEL AT OLYMPIA 


T was an excellent idea to combine with the Horse Show 

at Olympia an exhibition of old carriages with the equipage 

of their own time and passengers dressed in the clothes 

then worn. Each generation considers its means of travelling 

superior to those of any ancestors, but at the risk of falling 
into their attitude of self-complacency we cannot help thinking 
that perfection of road travel has been very nearly reached to-day. 
Imagination finds it difficult to conceive of greater comfort 
than is afforded by the best motor cars of our own time. ‘Their 
swiftness would be inconceivable to those eighteenth century 
travellers who thought the stage coach had reached a point 
of perfection which nothing could surpass. Combined with 
speed, they have the merit of avoiding anything in the nature 
of a jolt, and this in itself will be regarded as a wonderful achieve- 
ment if we consider how bones must have been shaken in the 
most luxurious vehicles of our ancestors. Then they have been 
made to run almost silently. In the early days of the motor 
conversation was impossible as soon as pace was put on. It 
was reduced at the most to an occasional shouting of a mono- 
syllable. Now one can conveise as comfortably as in a drawing- 
100m when the car is going along the highway at fifty miles 
:n hour or more. Similar comforts such as our forefathers did 
ot dream of have now become common. Ventilation is secured, 
draughts are shut off. The inside of a modern car, with its 
luxurious sets, clocks, flowers and other things useful or orna- 
rental, is like the inside of a drawing-room. We have but to 
ook back a little to realise the advance made. Juno is repre- 
ented by Homer as riding in a car supported on strings, and 
he goddess in that case might well be envied by those who 
irst adapted the war chariot and the wagon to ordinary traffic 
without getting rid of their jolt. 

It was not till the seventeenth century that steel springs 
were introduced, and before that the jar must have been very 
zsreat. Yet it is possible to exaggerate that side of antiquity 
coo. The modern coach had its prototype in the horse litter, 
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which wes probably not so very uncomfortable. It was narrow 
as the width was determined by that of the horse which bore a 
pole on either side. But it had a swing that must have made it 
less jolting than any cart with springs on big wheels. No doubt 
the development of the travelling carriage was held in check 
by the fearful state of the medieval roads. ‘The Romans in 
their day had excelled at road-making, and the Appian Way, 
made of huge blocks of stone, can be traversed by a carriage 
even now despite the injury it sustained during that period when 
Rome was the prey of barbarians. But in England country 
people had to stay at home in winter because the tracks which 
led to their houses became such a mass of mud that six horses 
often failed to drag a chariot through it. 

This was probably why Great Britain lagged behind the rest 
of Europe in the production of coaches. ‘The fourteenth century 
was a prosperous era in our history and one in which luxury and 
dress and jewellevy rose to their zenith. But we hear far more of 
tiding than of driving in those days, even though Froissait 
tells us that in 1380 the English came back from Scctland in 
their charettes. By the time of Elizabeth a four-wheeled coach 
had been evolved. Most of the coaches at that time came from 
Germany, but the Queen had hers from Holland. ‘Taylor, the 
water poet, says that old Perr told him this in 1605 and adds that 
since ‘‘ coaches have increased with a mischief, and have ruined 
the trade of the waterman by hackney coaches, and now multiply 
more than ever.” Another writer of the same period raises 
a cry of German interference with our trade that seems very 
modern indeed, “now the use of these coaches brought of 
Germany is taken up and made common, that great ladies caused 
coaches to be made for them, and rid in them up and down the 
counties to the great admiration of all the beholders.”’ So little 
by little there grew up a great trade of coach-building in England. 
The once popular vehicle called the berlin received its name 
from the town, just as the landau was first made at the place of 
that name. For long it was a very popular coach in this country. 
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A FRESH TEAM. 
Only 45 seconds were allowed for changing horses. 
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FRENCH MAIL 
Pace nine and a-half miles an hour, stages five miles. 


Two passengers only, four horses. 


The first berlin took the form of a light travelling carriage 
and it only carried two persons inside. It was freely imitated 
both in Paris and in London. Decoration of coaches became 
common and so did the use of springs. Samuel Pepys wrote 
in 1665 about making a trial of some coaches with springs 
and he says that one of them “ did prove mighty easy (not for 
me to describe here, further than that the whole of the body 
lies upon one long spring), and we all one after another rid in it, 
and it is very fine, and likely to take.” Later in the same year 
he tells how Colonel Blunt came to see him in a coach made 
with springs in which he had ridden many miles. ‘So for 
curiosity,” says Pepys, “‘ I went in it to try it, and up the hill 
to the heath, and over the cart ruts, and found it pretty well, 
but not so easy as he pretends.” Next year, 1666, he is again 
attracted by a new invention “ where the coachman sits astride 
upon a pole over the horse, but do not touch the horse, which 
is a pretty odd thing.” And on December 2nd, 1668, notes : 
** Abroad with my wife, the first time that I ever rode in my 
own coach.” 

That this coach had glass windows appears from an entry 
in the Diary of April 19th, 1669, which tells that : he 
had been to the coachmakers “ about my coach which hath 
been sent to the Coachmakers to be painted and the window 
frames gilt again.” In April of that year he gives a droll picture 
of a number of ladies sitting in a coach, the Lady Marquess of 
Winchester and Lady Bellasis “ eating of bread and butter and 
drinking of ale.” 

So far the progress had been slow, but in the hundred 
years between 1670 and 1770 improvement went on rapidly. 
Lady Hervey referred in her Letters to light-bodied chariots 
advertised as fit for town or country. ‘The English post-chaise 
had as pioneer the French chaise de poste. It had a small 
chariot body with a door in front like a sedan chair. There was 
a window in each side. It was hung upon two high wheels and 
had long shafts for one horse. 

Travelling in the early part of the eighteenth century 
was mostly done on horseback, especially the travelling of single 
gentlemen. The hardy voyagers faced the road, according to 
Pennant, ‘‘ equipped in jack-boots and trousers up to their 
middle.” They went through thick and thin and defying the 
frequent stumble and fall rose and pursued their journey with 
alacrity. ‘That went on until the late period of the eighteenth 
century. If there were two men, they journeyed on the ride 
and tie principle—that is, one rode forward an agreed number 
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AMERICAN HEAVY COACH, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Leather boot at the back for heavy luggage or passengers at a pinch. 


COACH, 1830. 


Change of horses made in 45 seconds. 


of miles, when he got off his horse and, after tying it to a tree 
or post, jogged off on foot. The other traveller came up to the 
horse, jumped on its back and had his turn at riding. This 
went on to the journey’s end. It is all described with much 
humour and detail by Fielding, when he set his Parson Adams 
out on such an adventure. The single traveller used to do about 
thirty miles a day on horseback. Stage coaches reached their 
best in the eighteenth century, but they were freely used in 
the seventeenth. In 
1667 there was a London 
and Oxford coach, and 
the original Bath coach 
appeared in the same 
year, It started from 
the Belle Sauvage on 
Ludgate Hill and ran to 
the White Lion at Bath, 
and performed “the 
Whole Journey in Three 
Days (if God permit).” 
Coaches during those 
early days did not travel 
during winter. In the 


early part of the A 

eighteenth century the ii \ y 
stage coach had become | 4 
common. It took Swift wy), 


five days to go from 
Chester to London in 
one. An old advertise- 
ment shows that a stage 
coach ran to York in 





four days about the 
same time. Pickwick 
has made everybody 
acquainted with the RIDING PILLION. 
type of incident that 


happened on the road 

when the stage coaches were running. The most sensational 
was to be held up by highwaymen. This kind of thing has been 
gilded by romance in our day, but it was considered a most 
unlucky hardship at the time it happened. The most devastating 
snowstorm in the history of mail coaches appears to be that of 
1836. In one case at least the coach broke down altogether 
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COCK HORSE HARNESS. 
Stirrup leathers under saddle flaps, no terrets on collar. 
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A POST CHAISE AT THE WHITE HART INN, DORCHESTER. 


and the mail bags were taken on by the guard in a post-chaise extraordinarily thick slices of buttered toast at every stage of 
with four horses. The stage coach does not look a very the journey. They made a point of pretending at least to 
attractive mode of locomotion now, but it calls up visions of | despise the weather, and they certainly made it an excuse for 
portly, ruddy-faced men who regaled themselves with beer and consuming large quantities of alcoholic drink. 


INTO A DRIFT: THE HOLYHEAD MAIL IN THE GREAT STORM OF 
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The ROYAL BLACKHEATH GOLF CLUB —II 


By Bernarp DarRwWIN. 


N the first article I said something of Blackheath as it is 
to-day, and traced, with one or two deviations down bypaths, 
the history of the club till the Winter Golf Club was merged 
in the main body in 1844. It was in 1843 that the number 
of holes was increased to seven, as it still remains. Before 
that there were only five. This, Mr. Hughes points out, was 
the number played by the Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers on Leith Links, and some Scottish exiles revived the 
memory of the links they had left by using two Leith names 
for two points on Blackheath, the Thorntree and Braehead. 


MR. GEORGE LINDSAY, FIELD-MARSHAL, 


1851-18 


There were holes called the “ Assembly Rooms” hole and 
“Shooters Hill ” hole, which can, I believe, be roughly located, 
but the only quite definite fact that Mr. Hughes ventures on 
is that the gravel pits were in old days avoided. Doubtless they 
were more formidable hazards then than they are to-day, and 
moreover there were plenty without them. ‘True, there were 
far fewer roads, pedestrians, lamp posts and small boys’ schools 
playing football, features of Blackheath golf to-day; but there 
must have been plenty of whins. Even now if we wander on 


to the corner of the heath past the long fifth hole we find an 


SIR FRANK GRANT, P.R.A. 
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OLD ALICK, HOLE CUTTER TO 


attractive bit of wild country where the whins grow thickly, 
and think, if it were not sacrilegious, that we might add to the 
course an admirable short hole or two in those dells among the 


bushes. In quite modern times one fine hazard, Marr’s Ravine, 
has disappeared from the present fourth hole-—filled up, more 
is the pity—though whether that formed part of the ancient 
course I do not know. Altogether we may imagine that the 
Blackheath golfers of old had plenty of difficulties to account 
for the scores that now seem rather high. The old clubs of the 
early nineteenth century that are kept in the clubhouse under a 
glass case do not look easy to play with. To our thinking the 
irons are very upright and stumpy-headed. No one knows who 
used the tremendous iron in the middle, but he must have 
been a great or an eccentric man. Even the wonderful long 
driver that Mr. Horace Hutchinson used to play with would 
seem simple to wield by comparison. The wooden putter 
belonged to John Home, the author of ‘‘ Douglas,” and was 
presented to the club by the then medal-holder, Mr. Cunningham, 
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THE CLUB. 


in 1828. A recorded bet gives a clue as to how far these clubs 
would hit a feather ball. In 1813 Mr. Laing, who was subse- 
quently a medal winner, betted that given ten chances he would 
drive a ball sooft. The scores that were done may be gathered 
from the lists of medal winners. In the days of the five-hole 
course, play was over three rounds or fifteen holes, and the two 
best scores appearing in those days were 105 and 104 by Mr. 
William Black in 1822 and 1823, 104 by Mr. Masson who 
presented the club with its silver quaich, and in 1838 102 by 
Mr. C. G. Anderson. In 1843, when three rounds of seven 
holes were first played, there was some very hard work done, 
and the Hon. Fox Maule won the Spring Medal with 175, 
but I think the honourable gentleman must have been a lucky 
winner or the new holes very rough, for when the Summer 
Medal was played under the new conditions Mr. Andrew Jopp 
returned 129. After this the scores did not materially improve 
for along time. The great Mr. George Glennie did 121 in 1859, 
but won subsequently with 131, and the first man to break 120 
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MR. GEORGE GLENNIE, CAPTAIN 1862-6, HONORARY 
SECRETARY AND ‘TREASURER, 1868-86. 
By Heywood Hardy. 
was the late Dr. Laidlaw Purves in 1884 with 118. Even in 
the ’nineties 123 won the Summer Medal, and Mr. F. 5S. Ireland’s 
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CLUBS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 19th CENTURY. 





Io1 in 1895, of course with a gutty, was really a great achievement. 
The official record with the rubber-cored ball for the seven 
holes is 30. 

The name of George Glennie is, of course, a great one 
in golfing history, and it is one never to be forgotten in Blackheath 
history. He was elected Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 
in 1868 and was still working devotedly for the club at his death 
in 1886. The well known George Glennie Medal at St. Andrews 
was given by the club to the Royal and Ancient in his memory. 
It was Mr. Glennie, too, who, from a purely playing point of 
view, raised Blackheath to the greatest eminence it ever attained. 
In 1857 the Prestwick Club proposed a tournament to be played 
by foursomes between eight clubs—St. Andrews, Perth, Mussel- 
burgh, Blackheath, Prestwick, Carnoustie, North Berwick and 
Leven. The tournament was played at St. Andrews, and the 
Blackheath couple were Mr. Glennie and Mr. John Campbell 
Stewart of the 72nd Highlanders. This Mr. Stewart must have 
been a fine golfer, for Mr. Everard tells us of him that he would 
play level against the great Alan Robertson, and that, despising 
a tee he would throw the ball down on the ground and play it 
as it lay. The two Blackheath champions mowed down their 
opponents in great style, beating the Royal and Ancient in the 
final and winning the most engaging silver claret jug here shown. 
In the minutes of the following Spring Medal Day appears this 
justly proud entry: “ That Mr. Glennie and Capt Stewart 
be elected Life Members in consideraticn of their having gained 
for the Club the prize played for at the Great Golf Tournament 
at St. Andrews July 1857, thereby constituting this club the 
Champion Golf Club of the World.” 

It is well known how much the Blackheath Club did to 
encourage the spread of golf in England when it first began te 
spread. There were many Blackheath golfers at Westward Ho ! 
in the early days, likewise at Hoylake, and no longer than twenty 
years ago the team that used to play for Yarmouth against Cam- 
bridge was almost identical with that which treated us so 
hospitably and beat us so roundly on the heath. Mr. Robert 
Whyte, now Field-Marshal of the club, the Messrs. Ireland, 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. “‘ Jack ” Gibson, the late Mr. Walter Richard- 
son, Mr. Sawyer the Treasurer—these are all friendly and 
familiar names to generations of Cambridge golfers. 

It may not be so well known that Blackheath helped on 
the game in earlier times and remoter regions. In 1830 it is 
recorded that the club read of the formation of a club at Dum- 
Dum, a name familiar to those who know their “ Vanity Fair,” 
from Jos Sedley’s famous story about Miss Sophy Cutler. 
‘* Prosperity to it,” was given from the chair with all the honours 
and a copy of the Blackheath rules sent to the new club. A 
little later, in 1842, a polite letter was despatched to the Bombay 
Club saying that Blackheath had heard with “ heartfelt satis- 
faction”’ of the foundation of the Bombay Golf Club and 
sending congratulations, a copy of the club’s rules and a song 
composed by the Blackheath poet laureate, Mr. W. Jordan, 
“upon the occasion of his first seeing the game of golf played.” 
In due course there arrived an equally polite answer from the 
Bombay secretary, Mr. Buist. This gentleman, who joked with 
some difficulty, was very facetious about an imaginary golfing 
deputation from Blackheath. They were to find “54 miles 
of excellent play ground ” in the desert between Cairo and Suez 
and there were allusions to a “ celebrated putting ground and 
holes at Corinth and excellent hazards at Thermopylae.”’ In the 
following vear the Bombay Club sent a medal, which was lost 
on the wreck of the Memnon. A second medal was more for- 
tunate and is now among the treasured medals of the Blackheath 
club, whe, in 1856, returned the attention by voting a gold 
medal to Bombay. A good deal later, in 1875, there was an 
exchange of compliments with the Calcutta Club, who sent 
the beautiful silver cup, made in Cashmere, which is still played 
for. 

With this Calcutta Cup we come to comparatively modern 
golfing times from the point of view of so ancient a club and 
I will not trace its history down to the present except to mention 
various changes of club house. In 1843 a house was taken in 
College Place, Royal Hill. Six years later a move was made 
to near the top of Blackheath Hill. In 1865 a house was taken a 
little lower down the hill and finally only a few years ago there 
was a last move to the present club, Heath Hill House, a pleasant 
countryfied house, standing in a little garden, surrounded by a 
wall and looking straight out on the green stretch of heath. 
Close under the wall is the last putting green, a beautifully 
natural undulating little green, a fine site for the ending of a 
match. 

This house is full of interesting pictures of all kinds, 
portraits of Field-Marshals and Captains, groups of members, 
sketches, caricatures and photographs, a wonderful collection, 
to which I cannot do full justice here. But something must 
be particularly said about those here reproduced. One, and a 
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very pleasant one, is that of Alick Brotherston, “ Old Alick,” 
who was a caddie and afterwards “ hole maker” to the club. 
He was born in 1756, went to sea from Leith in 1769, and died 
in 1840. On the back of his picture is a sheet of paper on which 
the old sailor wrote down in his own strictly phonetic spelling 
the names of the various ships in which he had sailed. Thus 
the Asia appears as ‘“‘ Ashey,” the Leda as “ Ledy,” and Captain 
Campbell who commanded the Dragan is ‘“ Camell.” The 
picture is by Mr. Gallen “ of Greenwich School.” Anothe, 


THE FIELD- THE THE 
MARSHAL’S BOMBAY GEORGE GLENNIE 
MEDAL. MEDAL. MEDAL. 


striking portrait is that of Mr. George Lindsay, who was Field- 

Marsha! of the club from 1831 to 1857. It is by Francis 

Grant, R.A., afterwards Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., who was 
THE CALCUTTA CUP. captain of the club and presented the portrait to it. 

Given by the Calcutta Club in 1875. _ And here I must take leave of this famous and venerable 
society of golfers with many thanks to the committee of the club 
for their kindness in unlocking their many treasures. ‘‘ Prosperity 
to it,” as the golfers of Blackheath drank to those of Dum-Dum. 
Floreat florebit. 





MR. GALSWORTHY’S ART 


Plays, by John Galsworthy. Fourth Series. (Duckworth, 7s.) 
THE three plays that make up Mr. Galsworthy’s latest volume are 
good examples of three of his outstanding qualities as a dramatist 
poignancy, ironic humour and impartiality. These qualities, while 
they are all present in each of the plays, are each present to a superlative 
degree in one of them: “A Bit O’ Love ”’ is pity and pain; ‘‘ The 
Foundations ”’ is wit and withering sarcasm—the projection, during 
the war, of a mind that not even war could render unbalanced, into the 
peace of the future ; ‘“‘ The Skin Game ”’ holds level the difficult scale 
between the old order and the new. ‘The three plays, moreover, 
collected in one volume, serve to remind the reader of how wide is 
Mr. Galsworthy’s range, particularly as regards character. He follows 
the slow and elementary workings of the bucolic mind as accurately 
as the lightning-play of a ruthlessly intelligent flapper’s brain ; Mrs. 
Lemmy, the old, sweated finisher of trousers, is not only as real as the 
engaging young Lord William Dromondy, but—most difficult of 
achievements—as lovable. If there is a failure in the whole length 
of the plays it is Michael Strangway, the curate-hero of the first ; but 
then there seems to be a law of Nature or art, unjust, no doubt, but not 
to be defied, whereby curates are inconvertible into heroes ; and so 
Mr. Galsworthy is hardly to be blamed for failing, but only for attempting 
the impossible. And he more than makes amends for Strangway in 
the first play with Lemmy in the second—Lemmy the plumber and 
revolutionary ; Lemmy with his fiery mind and his tender heart and 
his effective Cockney tongue; Lemmy with his pearls of wisdom 
(‘‘ Prophesy wot people want to believe, an’ ye’re syfe,’’) and his diamonds 
of wit (‘‘ Life’s a disease—a blinkin’ oak-apple! . . . See the 
bloomin’ promise an’ the blighted performance—different as a ’eadline 
to the noos inside’). All the three plays force us to read them to the 
end, and two of them force from us the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to a play in book form—impatience with the written word, born of 
the longing to hear it as the spoken word and to see it as the acted word. 


The Annals of Public School Rowing, edited by L. Cecil Smith. 
(Blackwall, 15s.) 

THERE is nothing so valuable as a comparison of records, successes 
and failures, a keeping alive of famous names and achievements, for 
stimulating interest in any particular sport. The Annals of Public 
School Rowing will be eagerly scanned by the brotherhood of rowing 
men, and the spirit of competition which it will foster among the Public 
Schools will tend to raise the standard of rowing throughout the country. 
In Mr. Cecil Smith’s words: ‘‘ This book is roughly divided into two 
parts; the first deals with the schools which aspire to eight-oared, 
2 i ee sliding-seat rowing, and which look to Henley as their Mecca; the 

THE SILVER CLARET JUG. second deals with those which . . . confine their attention to less 
Won by Mr. Glennie and Mr. J. C. Stewart at the Tournament at ambitious contests, such as races in fixed-seat fours.”” A comprehensive 
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St. Andrews in 1857. but well-proportioned volume. 
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~ MEREWORTH CASTLE-IL} 


KENT. 


A SEAT OF 


THE VISCOUNT FALMOUTH, 





E have seen that the old house at Mereworth 

must have been the residence of Vere Fane before 

he became fourth Earl of Westmorland, although 

whether his cousin Thomas or his elder brother, 

the third earl, was the owner does not clearly 

appear. After that we have no evidence of its occupation, 

and it may well have been decayed as well as old fashioned 
when Colin Campbell was commissioned to re-build it. 

Little is known of Campbell’s parentage and early life. 

A house, designed by him and included in the first volume of 
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1.—BAGUTTI’S STUCCO WORK IN THE SALON. 


his “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” although never carried out, ‘s 
described as “‘ for the Duke of Argyle,” and he explains the: 
** as it’s my greateft Honour to receive my Blood from his Auguit 
Houfe, I thought I could no where fo properly confecrate the 
first Effay of my Invention.” Although he calls this his “ first 
essay,’ he puts the date 1714 to it, but 1712 to a house designed 
by him and erected in Glasgow for David Campbell and to an 
intended but not erected church for Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Such 
unaccepted ‘‘ Inventions ”’ fill many a page of his book where 
we find houses “inscribed ” to Mr. Walpole, Secretary Stan- 
hope, Secretary 
Methuen and _ Lord 
Cadogan, which went 
no further than the 
drawing board. Wan- 
stead, however, he did 
erect for Sir Richard 
Child between 1715 
and 1720, and the 
plans for Houghton, 
afterwards modified 
and carried out by 
Ripley, were made by 
Campbell in 1722. 
It was also shown in 
these pages (COUNTRY 
een, Val. KL; 
page 300) by quota- 
tions from Sir Spencer 
Compton’s account 
book that he employed 
Campbell for his re- 
construction of the 
Wilson manor house 
at Eastbourne since 
called Compton Place. 
Although so pro- 
nounced a Palladian 
devotee, there is no 
record of his having 
been in Italy and 
drawing his inspiration 
from originals as did 
Jones and Pratt, Gibbs 
and Kent, among pro- 
fessional architects, 
and Burlington and 
Coke among amateurs. 
His knowledge of 
Palladio in general 
and of “‘ La Rotonda ” 
in particular will there- 
fore have been based 
on the printed page 
only, and his client 
John Fane must have 
been similarly circum- 
stanced, for he does 
not seem to have been 
one of the young men 
who did the Grand 
Tour as a finish to their 
education, but entered 
the Army early and 
fought with distinction 
in Marlborough’s cam- 
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captain of horse in 1709 and a lieutenant- 
colonel in 1710. In 1715 he succeeded 
not only to his younger brother Mildmay’ 
Kentish estates but to his representation o 
the county. In that year Leoni publishe 
his translation of Palladio wherein“ L: 
Rotonda”’ is illustrated, and hence he ma: 
have derived the idea of erecting a replica. 
The plan of the “ principall Story ” (Fig. 5 
modifies that of Palladio by omitting thre. 
of the vestibules. Thus, on the sout! 
side, instead of the vestibule and the tw: 
35ft. long rooms to the north, there is ; 
gallery 82ft. long (D). That and the centra 
“salon,” 35ft. in diameter (c), were illus- 
trated last week. The stuccowork seem: 
to have been complete by 1725, as Camp 
bell then tells us that “ the Ornaments are 
executed by Signor Bagutti a most ingenious 
Artift.” From the dawn of the baroc: 
period i/ stuco had been a very favourite 
material with the Italians, who used it 























Plan of the princpoall Story 
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5.—PLAN OF THE PRINCIPAL STOREY. 


A, Steps to the north or entrance portico. B, 

Vestibule. c, Hal! or salon. pb, Gallery. £, East 

dressing-room. F, East bedchamber. Gc, West 

dressing-room. H, West bedchamber. j, Drawing- 

room, now dining-room. Kk, North-west sitting- 
room. 


with extraordinary cleverness and audacity 
for both interior and_ exterior work, 
Palladio’s most ambitious exteriors in 
Vicenza being of plaster over rough brick, 
just as Campbell describes the simpler 
country villa. Though Henry VIII lad 
introduced Italian stuccoists for Nonsuch, 
plasterwork, in this country, both under his 
children and the Stuarts, was essentially 
the work of Englishmen, being very much 
confined to ceilings. A fuller and more 
ambitious development of it, however, 
including the free use of the human figure, 
grew into fashion when the eighteenth 
century opened, and only Italians were 
competent for this. Thus men like Bagutti 
and Artari were brought over and were 
freely employed by our Palladian architects. 
Gibbs built Ditchley for the Earl of 
Lichfield about 1720, and on the three 
pediments of the hall lie figures repre- 
senting geometry, sculpture, geography, 
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astronomy, poetry and music, just as they do over four 
round-arched doorway recesses of the Mereworth salon. 
Here a very full field was provided for Bagutti. The 
dome, as seen in the section given last week, was “ finifhed 
in Stucco with Compartments much in the manner of the 
Ritondo.” Below that runs an entablature, all enriched, but 
with a frieze of masks and scrolls in high relief. The doors 
giving connection by means of the balustraded gallery from the 
corkscrew staircases to the bedchambers are topped alternately 
with boys lying on angular pediments or by busts rising from 
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the centre of huge shells set on cornices, the same also being 
used over the-side doors of the vestibule. ‘The most delicate of 
Bagutti’s leaf and wreath work appears in the frieze and soffits 
of the hanging gallery, but the most salient features are the long 
“‘ drops ” decorating the wall spaces between the ground floor 
doorways (Fig. 1). They begin with a feather-backed bust 
and descend, by scroll drapery and ribbon, to a central profile 
portrait medallion, below which are palm leaves and wreaths. 
The woodwork is as finished and elaborate as the stucco, the 
door-cases being splendidly but delicately wrought and carved 
both in the salon and the gallery. In the latter the great central 





6.—THE EAST 
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doorway is supported by Corinthian columns and is much like 
that of the saloon at Houghton. ‘The end ones, though on a 
smaller scale, have pediments with boys lying on them ; these 
boys also remind us of Houghton, where they are so pronounced 
a feature of the hall decorations, including the ceiling. ‘The 
Mereworth Gallery is lofty, for a great cove, richly painted, 
connects wall and ceiling, the latter being panelled out with 
elaborate plasterwork leaving circles for gods and goddesses. 
The whole of these decorations are original, a few years ago 
all the paintings were cleaned, but no renewal was necessary. 
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BEDCHAMBER. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
In the smaller rooms, east and west, the cove is omitted, space 
being thus gained as Campbell tells us for “‘ mezonins for 
Servants and other Conveniences.” His plan shows a bed in 


each of the larger rooms (F and u), and the smaller ones he calls 
dressing-rooms (E and G). But they received no less deco- 
rative attention than the gallery, especially those to the 
east which are tapestry hung. That in the bedroom 
(Fig. 6), probably a production of the Beauvais looms, is 
of fine rococo design. Over a yellow background spread 
Chinese scrolls of shell and leafage, in tones of grey 
relieved by flowers and parrots in natural colours, the 
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scheme being arranged to form a framework to pastoral scenes 
of cattle and peasants in well-watered hill girt valleys. It was 
evidently not made for the room, but much cut round the corner 
chimneypiece, while the considerable space at the back of 
a great four-post bedstead was left bare, and when the 
room was re-furnished by the late Lord Falmouth as a sitting- 
room this space was cleverly painted to match by Austrians, 
the portion showing a little lighter in the illustration. Dado, 
door-cases, cornice and ceiling are all richly decorated and the 
chimneypiece is an unusually elaborate example of the corner 
manner which came in with William III. The fire opening 
is framed with white marble with egg and tongue moulding as 
boldly rendered as those which Campbell introduced at Compton 
Place. The rest of the mantelpiece is of wood, painted and 
gilt, every member being enriched and every considerable surface 
fully occupied with carving. The chimneypiece in the corre- 
sponding west room (Fig. 7) is similarly treated, but the carved 
motifs all show variation and individuality. ‘The east dressing- 
room shows even higher finish than the bedroom. The floor 
is a beautiful example of elaborate parquetrie in light and dark 
woods and, unlike that in the Queen’s bedchamber at Ham, 
has survived in its completeness. Doors, dado and ceiling are 
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treated like those in the bedroom with only slight variation in 
detail and different subject painting in the ceiling panels. Tle 
mantelpiece (Fig. 2) occupies the centre of the side facing the 
windows and is a charming example of the high pedimente{ 
type, framing an architectural piece—a seaport. The tapestrics 
are signed, have the arms of Brussels, and represent the for - 
continents in gorgeous and crowded scenes full of life an | 
movement. The European ladies recline in a shell-shape | 
coach, the Indian king (Fig. 4) shaded by a State umbrel , 
listens to flute players and a kneeling suppliant seems to attrac: 
no attention except that of a monkey. The African scene 

of a potentate on the march with horses and camels (Fig. 3 . 
The Italian late eighteenth century settees, not unlike ov: 
Sheraton in style, are apt furnishings for this room, althoug 
only a recent importation. The west dressing-room (Fig. 8°, 
if otherwise more simple, has a somewhat more elaborate pedi 
mented chimneypiece, the picture bringing us to the presen 
generation, showing two of the late Lord Falmouth’s sons a 
boys sitting on the entrance steps of the east pavilion, wit! 
the cedar trees behind. On the walls of the north room 
there is also modern history, but the Mereworth racehorse 
will be the subject of a special article next week when 
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we reach the moment of their owner’s succession to the place. 
The north rooms (J and k), like the gallery, have a height of 22ft., of 
which one-third is taken up by the ceiling cove. The north-west 
room is simply treated, the ribboned bay-leaf frieze of wall and 
door-case entablatures occurring here as in so many other rooms. 
The chimneypiece (Fig. 10), however, is a fine example of marble- 
work, the body and cornice grey veined, the latter projecting 
at the ends over caryatids of white marble, and in white marble 
are the little winged boys gathering grapes from the curving 
scrolls that encircle them. ‘The chimneypiece in the north-east 
room (Fig. 11) is an equally good but more reserved example 
in marble, but here door-cases, entablature and ceiling are 
elaborated. It was originally the drawing-room, the walls 
being silk hung and a Jupiter group painted in the centre of 
the ceiling. A detail of one of the doorways (Fig. 9), showing 
also the wall entablature, gives a clear impression of all this fine 
woodwork, above which the cove corners have a thoroughly 
Italian treatment in stucco, the large scaled shell again appearing 
and no doubt denoting the hand of Bagutti, although it is quite 
possible that much of this interior decoration was unfinished 
at the time when Campbell published his description of the 
house and even at his death in 1729. John Fane certainly 
continued work at Mereworth after he succeeded his brother 
as seventh Earl of Westmorland in 1736. We read in the obituary 
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list of the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year that Thomas Fane, 
Earl of Westmorland, died at Mereworth on July 3rd. He was 
of the Privy Council and had resigned in the previous year, on 
account of age, his office of First Lord Commissioner of the 
Board of Trade. “‘ Dying without issue the Title and Estate 
goes to his Brother, the Lord Catherlough,” which was an Irish 
peerage granted three years before to the Hon. John. By “ the 
estate,” Mereworth, where the death took place, is certainly 
implied, so that the contemporary Gentleman’s Magazine seems 
to agree with the later Hasted that John Vane was not owner 
when he built ; and, as Campbell gives no drawings and makes 
no mention of any building except his replica of the Rotonda, 
it is extremely likely that the pavilions, of which the relationship 
to the house appeared in last week’s illustrations and of which 
more will be said next week, were not built till after 1736. 
All, however, will have been complete when, in the summer 
of 1752, Horace Walpole with his friend Chute took a tour through 
Kent, of which he wrote an account to Bentley, the third of 
the trio who prided themselves on their Gothic attainments 
and were exercising them at Strawberry Hill. He writes: 


Since dinner, we have been to Lord Westmorland’s at Mereworth, 
which is so perfect in the Palladian taste, that I must own it has 
recovered me a little from Gothic. It is better situated than I 
had expected from the bad reputation it bears, and has some prospect, 
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9.—DOORWAY IN THE NORTH-EAST ORDINARY ROOM. 


though it is in a moat, and mightily besprinkled with small ponds. 
The design, you know, is taken from the Villa del Capra by Vicenza, 
but on a larger scale; yet though it has cost an hundred thousand 
pounds it is still only a fine villa: the finishing of in and outside 
has been exceedingly expensive. A wood that runs up a hill 
behind the house is broke like an Albano landscape, with an octagon 
temple and a triumphal arch; but then there are some dismal 
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10.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE NORTH-WEST ROOM. 


clipped hedges, and a pyramid, which by a most unnatural con- 
junction is at once a grotto and a greenhouse. Does it not put 
you in mind of the proposal for your drawing a garden-seat, Chinese 
on one side and Gothic on the other? The chimneys, which are 
collected to a centre, spoil the dome of the house and the hall is a 
dark well. The gallery is eighty-two feet long, hung with green 
velvet and pictures, among which is a fine Rembrandt and a pretty 
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La Hire. The ceilings are painted, and there is a fine bed of silk 
and gold tapestry. The attic is good and the jwings extremely 
pretty, with porticos formed on the style of the house. aes 
The hospitality of the house was truly Gothic; for they 
made our postilion drunk, and he overturned us close to a water, 
and the bank did but just save us from being in the middle of it. 
Pray, whenever you travel in Kentish roads, take care of keeping 
the driver sober. re 


Why Mereworth had “ a bad reputation,” as regards its situation 
and environment, at a period when few houses were on hilltops, 
it is difficult to understand, for Walpole even does scant justice 
when he says that “ it has some prospect though it is in a moat.” 
Hasted, on the other hand, is enthusiastic about it, saying that 
the site much resembles that of the Villa Capra, 
being watered in front with a river, and in the back encompalfed 
with the most pleafing rifinge which form a kind of theatre, and 
abound with large and [tately groves. 2 In the front of 
the houfe is an avenue, cut through the wood, three miles in length 
towards Wrotham Heath, and finifhed with incredible expence 
and labour by Lord Weftmorland, for a communication with the 
London road there: throughout the whole, art and nature are fo 
happily blended together, as to render it a most delightful fituation. 


Earl John clearly had large, even splendid, tendencies in 
the matter of laying out a place, as well as of building and 
decorating his homes. He dealt with his new Mereworth on 
»road lines and in complete manner, and it was, no doubt, 
the costliness thereof which saved Apethorpe from being 
Palladianised. As related when that fine seat was described 
‘Country Lire, Vol. xxv, page 454), ‘‘ he certainly formed the 
plan of setting a new coat on to the old Tudor and Jacobean body,” 
Sut got no further than re-fronting, in classic manner, the south 
side towards the quadrangle. ‘That was a piece of good fortune, 
since it has preserved Apethorpe as one of the least altered 
Northamptonshire houses of the Early Renaissance period. 
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Horace Walpole had no predilection for Earl John, who 
belonged to the political section with Tory leanings that joined 
forces with the discontented Whigs against Sir Robert Walpole 
during the closing years of his long premiership, and, at his fall 
in 1742, fomented the populace against him, being “ so mean 
as to give these mobs money for bonfires ” to burn him in effigy. 
Two years later he calls him ‘‘ dull old Westmorland,” and yet 
after the earl had been made Chancellor of Oxford University 
in 1758, he admits that he was “an aged man of gravity and 
dignity.” He has better still to say of the Countess—a grand- 
daughter of the first Duke of Devonshire—who took part in 
the Coronation of George III and his Queen in 1761. There, 
says our gossip, “‘ the ancient peeresses were by no means the 
worst party: Lady Westmorland still handsome and with more 
dignity than all.” But he enjoys telling of the earl’s faux pas 
at one of the drawing-rooms held on the Queen’s arrival and 
before the Coronation. The young King’s mother had hurried 
on his marriage with Sophia of Mecklenburg “ for the purpose 
of withdrawing him from his dangerous love for Lady Sarah 
Lenox, as the history books tell us : 

Lord Westmorland, not very young or clear-sighted, mistook 

Lady Sarah Lenox for the Queen, kneeled to her and would have 

kissed her hand if she had not prevented him. People think 

that a Chancellor’ of Oxford was naturally attracted by the blood 
of Stuart. 

The Earl was approaching his eightieth year, and so his 
short-sightedness is not a matter for wonder, but the moment 
was very awkward for pretty Lady Sarah, whose possible 
ambitions had been so recently dashed to the ground. Next 
year the earl died, and the connection of the Westmorland title 
with Mereworth, which may or may not have existed before 
his time, certainly and finally came to an end, as we shall see next 
week. H. Avray 'Trpprnc. 


THE REASON OF THE DETERIORATION OF 


FRESH 


HE real reason of the deterioration of our fresh water 

fisheries is the pollution of our rivers. This kills 

thousands of fish fry, but what is more serious still, it 

is infinitely more fatal to fish food. It is futile, for 

instance, to condemn a bird which may or may not 
take a fish occasionally, and ignore a pollution which in a few 
minutes may destroy the whole food supply of several thousand 
fish fry, not to mention many of the fry themselves. It is 
appalling what pollution people are allowed to pour into our 
rivers without let or hindrance: Into a river passing through 
a manufacturing district, all sorts of noxious chemicals, not to 
mention sewage, are allowed to flow, killing at once everything 
near their point of entrance. Sawdust turned into a river is very 
fatal to fish, and cinders almost as much so. The Chairman of 
the Lune Fishery Board said recently at a Board meeting that 
the tons of cinders turned into the river by two manufacturers, 
and well up the river too, would do the fish no harm. How 
would he like to breathe cinders with every breath of air he took ? 
If he wore his lungs on his neck, exposed to the open with every 
expiration he made, as the gills of a fish are situated and exposed, 
he would appreciate the discomfort all the more, and it must 
be remembered that gills are infinitely more delicate than lungs. 
How can a fish’s gills perform their function when choked up 
with cinders? What with sewage, chemicals, sheep dip and 
other noxious things pouring into our rivers daily, is it any 
wonder that our fresh water fisheries show signs of deteriora- 
tion? But worse was to come, for when in addition tar from 
road spraying was added to these other abominations, the fate 
of our fresh water fisheries was sealed, for, bad as it is for fish 
and particularly fry, it is absolutely fatal to nearly all fish food. 
Let me quote from an article on the dangers of road tarring 
by Mr. Martin E. Mosley in the Salmon and Trout Magazine. 
He believes that the symptoms of gradual pollution, as from 
road washings, are shown in a regular and well defined sequence. 
First of all goes the chief insect food of fish, the more susceptible 
ephemeridz such as iron-blues and May-flies succumbing first. 
The blue-winged olive seems to be the hardiest of the family 
and it lasts longest, but its turn comes in the end. Stone-flies 
can stand very little pollution and are early martyrs, and caddis- 
flies or sedges are also very delicate and among the first to die. 
Only gnats and other diptera are able to survive in much polluted 
waters. The naturally bred trout fry are wiped out at an early 
stage, and “ gradually we shall find the bright clean gravel 
and even the growing weeds clouded over with slimy algz.”’ 
Later mature fish will become scarcer, and if re-stocking is 
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adopted as a remedy the newcomers soon lose condition, ‘‘ and 
when at length there are left but a few black ill-conditioned 
brutes, the river will be abandoned by the fishermen and flow 
derelict on its course like the Wandle, the Darenth, and other 
memories of great days in the dim and distant past.” As a 
contemporary points out, “ the moral of the article is that rivers 
should be kept in a state of purity sufficient to support insect 
life in abundance, and that that ought to be the standard by 
which pollution should be judged.” “‘As Mr. Mosely very 
truly says,” it goes on to say,‘ mature fish may be able to resist 
pollution which is fatal to insect life. And the fact that they 
can resist it can be taken to show that pollution does not in fact 
matter. ‘This is a grave danger, and it is well that the importance 
of the fly-life standard should be emphasised once more. A 
trout stream without trout food will very soon cease to be a 
trout stream, so the apparent resistance of the fish is merely 
a temporary illusion.” I have already pointed out that oil from 
motor craft, etc., sealing the surface of the water and prevents 
the hatching of flies from their larval state. 

What is the constitution of our Fishery Boards? They 
are made up of riparian owners, whose knowledge of fish and 
their ways and their food is usually conspicuous by its absence, 
with, in the majority of cases, a solicitor as their clerk. His 
scientific and technical knowledge is also ni/, yet he is their 
advisor in nearly all cases. ‘They condemn things on hearsay 
evidence and issue their orders accordingly. ‘The fisheries, 
particularly the fresh water ones, of this country are in a deplor- 
able state, chiefly due to the lack of practical men on the staffs. 
The United States Government has the most perfect board of 
advisors and experts it is possible to have. Why not this country 
also? It would cost the country nc more than at present, 
and it would reap the benefit. Many of the inspectors 
pick up all their knowledge after they are appointed. ‘There 
is a more or less model board in this country, that of the Wye, 
where salmon are on the increase. Why not take this as the 
type for all boards? It must not be forgotten, however, that 
one of its members is an expert, and a host in himself. How 
many boards have fish hatcheries? Is it one or two? Of 
every 20,000 ova deposited in a river about one grows up to be 
an adult fish. In a hatchery about 98 per cent. of the ova 
hatch out, and a very large proportion of the alevins become 
fry, thanks to protection from their many natural enemies, but of 
course it would be futile to turn the fry into a polluted stream 
devoid of their natural food, and about on a par with trying to 
grow sheep on a gravel bed! H.W. Rosinson, M.B.O.U. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE AND THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE ASSURANCEW—I 


By H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 


HE Royal Exchange Assurance is celebrating its 
bi-centenary this month, and in these days, when 
insurance is becoming universal and all covering, when 
it is no longer left permissively to private action, but 
is developed compulsorily by Government on national 
lines as a national necessity, the event leads us to glance at the 
origin and growth of the principle as exemplified by the history 
of one of the oldest of our assurance corporations, which has the 
added interest of having been from the first connected with an 
ancient home of London’s commerce. Its location has ever been 
in the Royal Exchange, and the first century of its existence was 


Billingsley of the firm of Bradley and Billingsley, solicitors. 
to the Mercers’ Company. In August, 1716, he opened, at 
the Mercers’ Hall, a subscription ‘‘ for Ratfing the Summe 
of ONE MILLION Sferling as a FUND for Injuring Ships and 
Merchandife at Sea.” A hundred thousand pounds had been 
subscribed when the list was closed five months later. Thus 
“The Mercers’ Hall Marine Insurance Co.’ was started and 
at once sought to obtain from Government a charter of 
incorporation. This they failed to obtain, and as a charter 
of some sort was necessary, they satisfied the law as then inter- 
preted by acquiring an old one granted tor the transaction of 

quite a different business. 
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1—THE FIRST ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
From a marquetrie picture. 
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Queen Elizabeth had granted 
patents to ‘‘ The Governors, 
\ssistants and Commonalty 
of the Mines Royal ” and to: 
the ‘‘ Society of Mineral and 
Battery Works.” What their 
cope and their financial 
position was either before 
or after they were amalga- 
mated in 1714 as ‘‘ The Mines: 
Royal, Mineral and Battery 
Works ” does not appear. The 
undertaking seems to have 
been going a-begging in 1718, 
when the charter was acquired 
by the Billingsley group, not 
for mining or mineral purposes, 
but as cover to carry on their 
marine insurance business, 
which answered well enough 
to permit of a dividend being 
declared in 1719. But the 
position remained ticklish and 
might at any moment have been 
called in question by the law 
officers of the Crown. Lord 
Onslow, who was closely 
connected with the company, 
took the lead in a new and 
more carefully laid scheme for 
obtaining a proper and direct 
charter. There were wheels 
within wheels which abstract 
principles merely clogged. But 
gold was a famous lubricator. 
The Civil List was failing to 
satisfy George I’s_ require- 
ments. An offer to pay into 
it, in due course, the sum of 
£300,000 produced a gracious 
message to the ? Commons 
recommending them to pass 
a Bill for the charter. Passed 
it was, and a charter was 
granted on June 22nd, 1720. 
The grant was to “‘ The Royal 
Exchange Assurance,’’ which 
therefore adopts that date as 
its birthday. 

The Mercers’ Company 
were trustees of a moiety of 
the Royal Exchange building, 
and their solicitor, who had 
started this undertaking, saw 
to its being housed in 
premises which, if we now 
turn for a moment to the 





2—THE ARCADED COURT OF THE FIRST ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


From an engraving by Hollar. 


passed in the building which replaced that erected by Gresham 
under Elizabeth and destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. That 
calamity drew powerful attention to the subject of insurance 
against fire, and a whole batch of schemes for dealing with it 
was started within the half-century which followed. Then, 
with growing oversea trade, and at a time when the South Sea 
madness produced a mushroom growth of new mercantile projects, 
some perfectly sound am‘d the many which were wildly specula- 
tive, there was a rapid developmert of the ancicnt system of 
marine assurance. Soon after the coming of the Hanoverians 
various active-minded citizens of London sought to launch 
such undertakings on a large scale. Among them was Case 


annals of the Royal Exchange, 
we shall find were not then in 
much demand. 

It was in 1564 that Sir 
Thomas Gresham offered to 
build at his own charge ‘‘a comely Burse for Merchants ”’ if 
the City would provide a site. Seven years later, Elizabeth 
viewed the new building and ‘‘ caused the same Burse by an 
Herald and a Trompet to be proclaimed the Royale Ex- 
change.”’ Gresham’s trade was principally with the Nether- 
lands, and he imported from Antwerp much material and 
labour. Hence arose trouble with the City bricklayers, one 
of whom fell foul of Hendryke, the Flemish overseer or archi- 
tect, so that the Lord Mayor had to ‘‘send him to ward 
for his very lewd demeanour towards Henrick the said 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s chief workman there.” The Burse 
took the form of a brick quadrangle, round the court of which 
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ran an arcade where the 
merchants met and_ traded 
(Fig. 2). Below were vaults 
for storing merchandise, and 
above was the “pawn’”’ or 
corridor that gave access to 
a hundred small shops. Of 
vaults and shops Sir Thomas 
reserved the fee simple and 
took the rents, so that it 
was evidently his intention 
that his ‘gift’? should not 
be wholly unprofitable to him- 
self. He did not, however, 
long survive its completion, 
for in 1579 he “ fell down in 
his kitchen and being taken 
up was found speechless and 
presently dead.’’ He left the 
toyal Exchange in trust in 
equal moieties to the Corpora- 
iion and the Mercers’ Company, 
nd thus it was that the 
issurance project, started in 
he Mercers’ Hall, was housed 
n the Exchange. That was 
10 longer as Sir Thomas had 
yuilt it, and of which no draw- 
ng of the exterior elevation 
1as come down tous. We can, 
1owever, judge of the appear- 
ice of that by a marquetrie 
victure, composed of 850 pieces 
of wood veneer, belonging to 
the Royal Exchange _ Assur- 
ance (Fig. 1). Its last phase 
was chronicled by Pepys on 
September 5th, 1666. ‘‘ The 
Exchange a sad sight, nothing 
standing there of all the 
statues or pillars, but Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s picture in 
the corner,’’ and we hear from 
Evelyn that even Gresham’s 
statue had fallen from _ its 
place, but, unlike all the 
others, had remained entire. 
In the following November the 
City surveyors, Mills and 
Jarman, inspected the ruins. 
The latter appears to have 
been entrusted with the design- 
ing of the new building, and 
the design having been ap- 
proved by Charles II, the first 
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3.—THE CORNHILL FACADE OF THE SECOND ROYAL EXCHANGE, 1669-1838" 


From a print by Bartolozzi. 


stone was laid by him in. .6 


October, 1667, when it is re- 
corded that : 
He was entertained by the city 
and company with a chine of 
beef, grand dish — of fowls, 
gammons of bacon, anchovies, 
caviare, etc., and plenty of 
severall sorts of wine. He gave 
201 in gold to the workmen. 
The interteynment was in a 
shedd, built and adorned on 
purpose, upon the Scottish 
Walke. 
Two years later the Lord Mayor 
opened the new building which 
had been carried out on an 
enlarged and costly scale, it 
being hoped that the greatly 
enhanced number of shops 
would recoup the Trustees and 
enable them to continue to 
fulfil the terms of Gresham’s 
will, which included payment 
of salaries to the professors of 
Gresham College. Therein they 
were disappointed. Fashion- 
able society took to shopping 
further west, and the Lord 
Mayor in 1701 tells how “a 
great many Shops in the Royall 
Exchange stand empiy, the 
trade thereby decreasing, 
though great abatements have 
been made to incourage the 
Tenants.” The Gresham _pro- 
fessors, finding their salaries 
unpaid, proceeded against the 
Trustees, who pleaded their 
great outlay for “the honour 





4.—THE SECOND ROYAL EXCHANGE AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. 


From a map dating from the time when the Royal Exchange Assurance obtained its charter (1720). 





5.—THE COURT OF THE SECOND ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
From a print by Bartolozzi. 
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of the City of London” and their expectation of a large 
rent roll. That, however, kept dwindling. True, Addison on 
the ground floor (Fig. 5) was gratified ‘‘to see so rich an 
assembly of countrymen and foreigners consulting together upon 
the private business of mankind,” and Steele going upstairs 
loved 


To pass the Shops of agreable females : to observe so many pretty hands 
busy in the folding of ribbons, and the utmost Eagerness of Agreable 
faces in the sale of patches, pins and wires, on each side the counters, 
was an amusement in which I could longer have indulged myself, 
had not the dear creatures called to me to ask what I wanted, when | 
could not answer ‘only to look at you.” 
Nevertheless, a report of 1717 speaks of ‘‘ the great decay of 
trade at the Royall Exchange, severall whole pawnes there 
being shutt up and many shops, in the other pawnes that are 
kept open, empty and untenanted.’’ No wonder, therefore, 
that Case Billingsley, as solicitor to one moiety of the Trust, 
took care that the Assurance he had started and piloted to success 
should rent a large section of the vacant area. A map dating 
from 17°0 (Fig. 4) shows that tte 1€69 Exchange faced south on 
to Cornhill, with its principal entrance through an arch under 
the central clock tower (Fig. 3). The whole ground to the west 
was then occupied with buildings except for a narrow lane called 
Castle Alley. On the first floor, looking out on to the alley, the 
Royal Exchange Assurance was located and it gradually 
absorbed the whole side. It occupies the same region in the 
present Exchange, which, however, has its principal tront to the 
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6.—A ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE FIRE 
MARK OF THE YEAR 1721. 





June 19th, 1920. 


in the Bubbling way.”” The Royal Exchange Assurance, howeycr, 
escaped with a shaking, and pulling itself together soon grew 
stronger than ever. It obtained an Act of Parliament releasiig 
it from providing the unpaid half of the £300,000 it had under- 
taken to provide for the Privy Purse. It met other debts jy 
the issue of shares and it added fire insurance to its other busines 
by absorbing the “‘ Sadler’s Hall Society ’’ which had been form: d 
for that purpose early in the year, but had not obtained a chart: - 

It was in May, 1721, that the Directors announced thcir 
readiness to grant fire policies, and that gradually grew to |e 
the most extensive part of their activities. But the beginnin:s 
were small, as is known from the first page of the first Minu-e 
Book, which escaped the fire of 1838 (Fig. 7). It tells us th t 
‘the Committee for Settling the Method for carrying on tle 
Fire Business’ resolve that ‘‘a Person be made choice of «5 
set up Marks’’; but this would take so little of his time th. t 
he is also “ to attend the Office as a Meffenger and to be at «| 
Fires.” The marks referred to are the discs, first of lead ar | 
then of iron, which, down to our day, were placed on insure:| 
buildings by the various companies and of which collectio: 
have been made and illustrated in these pages. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance still possesses an early example, numbere« 
242, and showing a representation of the Royal Exchange as it then 
was (Fig. 6). It will date from soon after the Court of Directors 
decided, in June, 1721: ‘‘ That every house assured shall have 
a Mark tho’ several of them be included in the same policy, 
and that the charge be half a crown apiece.’’ One of the early 
policies granted was for as large a sum as £30 oco for theSunderlan(| 
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7-—OPENING PAGE OF THE FIRST 
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8.—A ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE FIR 
MARK OF THE YEAR 1788. 


1721. 


west, the whole of the triangle of buildings having been swept away. 

Case Billingsley, having carried through the preliminary 
stages, disappears from the scene and his name is absent from 
the list of the first board. Lord Onslow, who in 1717 had suc- 
ceeded his father, the Speaker, in the barony, and whose wife’s 
great Jamaican fortune had drawn into the commercial 
world, was Governor, while the Sub-Governor, in whose hands 
the chief direction lay, was Sir John Williams, who had started 
a rival marine assurance scheme in 1717, but had soon joined 
forces with Billingsley. At Michaelmas, 1720, the first dividend 
of the new corporation was declared, but before it was paid 
the storm broke over the commercial world and the South Sea 
Bubble burst. It was the very success and popularity of the 
South Sea Company that occasioned its downfall. When it 
undertook to make itself responsible for a large part of the 
National Debt its shares were so readily taken up that 
encourageme it was given to start every sort of company, and all 
were easily floated, whether they were for perfectly legitimate 
waterworks or for such wild examples of the ‘‘ Bubbling 
Traffick ’’ as ‘‘ wheels of perpetual motion.’”” Many, of course, 
were unchartered and illegal, and it was when the South Sea 
Company proceeded against some of these that the whole fabric 
of credit collapsed, late in the year 1720. The Royal Exchange 
Assurance was considerably involved, being no doubt one of two 
corporations against which a ‘‘ comminato:y order ”’ was launched 
at that time by the Lords Justices tor proceedings contrary to 
their charter, Maitland in his ‘‘ History of London ”’ telling us 
that ‘‘ Divers companies established by Charter did great damage 


library which afterwards found its way to Blenheim ‘and 
was dispersed late in the nineteenth century. The greatness 
of this amount, however, alarmed the Directors, for in 1723 we 
hear that “the policy of my Lord Sunderland’s library was 
presented to the Court, which being expired they thought the 
sum of £30,000 was too large to be continued.”’ Development 
by advertisement and agencies was pushed forward. The first 
country agent—for Berkshire—was appointed as early as 
May, 1721, when it was also decided that ‘‘ as many country 
Postmasters as are proper be apply’d to to serve the Company 
as Correspondents.”’ A year later it is ordered: “‘ that the 
New Impression of the proposals be dispersed about the Town,” 
and advertisement by procession and bands became the 
fashion, as in the middle years of the century there often 
appears such an entry as 
Ordered also that the Cashier do pay 36 Firemen 9 Porters and 4 Carmen, 
28. 6d. each as a compensation for the loss of time the day they walk 
at the West End of the Town, 5s. each for their Dinners, and 1s, more 
to each of the Foremen, also 3/. 15s. 6d. for Music, and 5s. each to Thos. 
Walton, Mt. Colebeck, Thos Clay, W™Shearman, MI. Jennings, MT- 
Harper and MT. Roberts, Messengers and Assistants, for their dinners 
the day the Firemen walk. 
This shows a large increase in the Metropolitan personnel 
of the Corporation’s ‘‘ Fire Business.” A fire mark of 
1788 (Fig. 7) bears the number of 107,731, and no doubt 
by that date a policy for £30,000 has ceased to alarm the 
Directors. 
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RICHMOND HORSE SHOW AND ITS WEATHER 
HANDICAP 





HARMONY AND DISCORD, WINNERS OF THE PAIR DRIVING MARATHON. 





AS YOU WERE, CHAMPION HACK. GOLDFINDER, CHAMPION HUNTER. 





W. A. Rouch. THE WINNERS OF THE COACHING MARATHON. Copyright. 
Richmond Horse Show this year was not an unqualified success, and that not from lack of good organisation and management, or because the 
exhibits were not of high quality, but simply because the misfortune of atrocious weather attended the Show. Indeed, on Saturday, when the King 
and Queen were present, little more was seen by them in their two hours’ visit than the judging of an altogether excellent muster of Police 
Horses competing for the Cup given by His Majesty. None present on that afternoon Is likely to torget the thunderstorm and continuous 
rain which compelled the abandonment of a number of the classes and gave disappointment to management, exhibitors and spectators alike. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


DERWENT HALL: MOMENTOUS 


ERWENT 4HALL, of which an 
illustrated account was published 
in Country LiFe (Vol. xx:, page 
198), the historic Derbyshire seat 
of the Duke of Norfolk, is in the 
way of a great Midland water 

scheme, and, that being so, it seems likely 
that it will go under in a very literal sense. 

The boroughs of Derby, Leicester, Not- 
tingham and Sheffield, uniting for the purpose 
of securing an adequate water supply, have 
succeeded in getting a Bill well on its way 
through Parliament, a Bill which will apparently, 
in the course of a very few years, involve the 
submerging of Derwent Hall and a couple or 
three villages and some thousands of acres. 
Gigantic stone dams are to be erected, and the 
Derwent will flow into the reservoir thus 
created and gradually extend until it has 
Derwent Hall deep down below the surface of 
what may be, in some ways, a very pretty lake 
—and some of the artificial lakes thus formed 
are pretty. But none who has ever known 
Derwent Hall will look upon the surface of 
the waters without thinking regretfully of the 
necessity of sinking such a fine old house 
below it. 

That there is more than a_ probability 
of that fate overtaking the Hall will appear 
from the fact that Lord Edmund Talbot is 
about to meet the promoters of the scheme to 
negotiate as to the removal of the beautiful 
and very valuable old panelling and other 
fine features of the house. Every scrap that 
can be saved and removed ought to be, for, 
while fully conceding the paramount claims 
of the public to a copious and pure supply of 
water, it is to be pointed out that whatever 
is left zm situ will be absolutely and irretrievably 
wasted. There are things at Derwent Hall 
which must be carefully removed and pre- 
served. 

MISS ORMEROD’S BIRTHPLACE. 


GPEAKING of dams, or, as they might be 

called, barrages, there was a scheme, early 
last century, for forming a dam on the Severn, 
to extend from Beachley to Aust. There is a 
picture of the proposed scheme in the mansion 
at Sedbury Park, near Chepstow, a property 
now for sale by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and 
Co., on behalf of Sir Percival Marling, V.C. 

The late Miss Eleanor Ormerod, the 
entomologist, was born at Sedbury. She 
should ever be honoured as one of the pioneers 
in the professional advancement of women. 
Working at a time when women were not, to 
put it mildly, encouraged in doing anything 
out of the common, she carried out investiga- 
tions quietly and practically which placed 
agriculture under a permanent obligation to 
her. 


CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE. 


BARON CEDERSTROM has _ instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
Craig-y-Nos Castle, the property of the late 
Baroness (Madame Patti). The estate, about 
433 acres in extent, is midway between Neath 
and Brecon. The mansion, built by the late 
prima donna, has a theatre. The grounds, 
intersected by the Tawe, include two lakes. 


CHATEAU TO BE SOLD. 


JORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley to sell the Chateau Eléonore at Cannes. 
The chateau was built by Lord Chancellor 
Brougham in 1834, and was authorised as a 
“chateau”? by Louis Philippe. The gardens 
are noted for roses. 


LORD HUNTINGFIELD’S SALE. 


CTING under instructions of Lord Hunt- 

ingfield, Messrs. Hampton and Sons are 
offering on July 8th the outlying portions of 
the Heveningham Hall estate near Halesworth 
in East Suffolk, the property extending to 
about 3,140 acres, comprised in twenty-two 
farms and small holdings, a feature of the sale 
being that eight of the farms, ranging from 
64 acres to 370 acres, will be sold with posses- 
sion next Michaelmas. ; 

The Duke of Somerset’s Burton Hall 
estate in the centre of the Quorn Hunt, with its 
old grounds and park of 107 acres, was bought 
in at {£12,500 and remains for private sale. 
All the rest of the lots were disposed of at 
satisfactory prices. 


a 


DUNRAGIT DISPOSED OF. 


MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 

RUTLEY have privately disposed of 
the Dunragit estate to Messrs. Jameson, 
Maclae and Baird (Glasgow), on behalf of a 
client. Messrs. Holmes, MacKillop and Co. 
(Glasgow) were the solicitors for the vendors. 
Dunragit is an important sporting and agri- 
cultural estate, in the county of Wigtown, of 
8,084 acres, with a rental of over £6,000 a 
year, and it includes a grouse moor and salmon 
and sea trout fishing in the River Luce. 

The executors of the late Sir E. Walter 
Greene have instructed Messrs. Knight. 
Frank and Rutley to sell Nether Hall. The 
property, 1,000 acres, five miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds and 18 miles from New- 
market, comprises a modern mansion in the 
Tudor style, with up-to-date equipment, 
four farms. small holdings and _ thirty-three 
cottages. To-day (Saturday) at Ongar the 
firm will offer Forest Hall, Essex, nearly 
2,000 acres for the trustees of the late Mr. 
J. L. Newall. 


CUMNOR PLACE SOLD. 


"THE Cumnor Place estate, near Oxford, has 

been privately sold, in advance of the 
auction, by Messrs. Wilson and Co., in con- 
junction with Messrs. Hamlet and Dulake. 
The house has a certain amount of antiquarian 
interest, as it stands on the site of an older one 
wherein Amy Robsart met her untimely end. 
The story has so often been told that there is 
no necessity to repeat it here, especially as a 
brief allusion to it was made in CouNTRY LIFE 
as recently as May 15th. 

There is the greatest divergence of opinion 
among experts as to the facts. It has been 
said that the story has been treated with 
‘““ moderation and respectfulness”’ by some 
writers, more or less contemporary of the event. 
and that there have been rival writers whose 
treatment of the matter has lacked both 
moderation and respect. 

If anyone is really anxious to get at the 
truth of the matter he may be referred to Dr. 
James Gairdner’s two articles in the ‘ English 
Historical Magazine.” in 1886 and 31808. 
That learned writer regards ‘‘ not proven ”’ as 
the proper verdict against Leicester. The 
political and theological issues involved in the 
affair have left their mark in the obvious 
distortion of the story in such old publications 
as ‘* Leycester’s Common-wealth : with Ley- 
cester’s Ghost—printed in ye yeare 1641.”’ 

LORD LONDESBOROUGH’S 
REALISATIONS. 


"THE close of another chapter in Lord 

Londesborough’s ownership of Yorkshire 
land is seen in Messrs. Drivers Jonas and 
Co.’s announcement of the completion of the 
negotiations for the sale of about eight square 
miles of the Seamer estate. The tenants have, 
for the most part, become the owners, and the 
three or four lots which remained for auction 
at Scarborough were disposed of on the eve of 
the sale, among the portions sold being the 
racecourse and other well known property. 
Other considerable areas of landed property in 
Yorkshire have also changed hands, in private 
negotiation, through the same firm, in the 
last week or two, the total involved falling not 
far short of twelve square miles. 


LORD KENYON’S LAND. 

WELSH tenants are as keen as those in 

Yorkshire on becoming their own land- 
lords, and Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons’ 
sales of outlying portions of Lord Kenyon’s 
estates in Montgomeryshire, Flintshire and 
Denbighshire, have produced a total of approxi- 
mately £30,000. At Wrexham, following Lord 
Kenyon’s sales, Messrs. Frank Llovd and Sons 
offered outlying portions of the Erddig estate, 
Denbighshire, when the whole was sold for a 
total of £7,480, being an average of about 
£80 an acre throughout. 


BUSHEY HALL AS AN HOTEL. 


BUSHEY HALL was built as a_ private 

residence at an expense of about £150,000. 
It was converted into a hydropathic establish- 
ment as long ago as 1882, so that its subsequent 
transmogrification into a fully-licensed hotel 
can hardly be construed as pointing any 
moral or adorning any tale about the future of 


DECISION 


our larger houses. Presumably the ventu:> 
has been a very profitable one, and the hotel h: ; 
about 100 rooms, its own park of 120 acre 
and an 18-hole golf links. Now known as t} 
Bushey Hall Hotel, the property has bee \ 
purchased by Messrs. Spiers and Pon, 
Limited, who enter into possession at the er 
of this month. 

The significance of the deal is in its bearin 
on one or two other mansions, situated withi 
fifteen or twenty miles of town. There are, fc 
example, Rickmansworth Park, and the tw 
fine mansions, recently so much before th 
public, situated at Uxbridge. Of course, on 
difficulty that may outweigh the probabilities o 
profit, in converting mansions to use as hotel: 
is the tremendous cost of equipment. Possibl: 
labour is not such a problem to the companies 
which alone can contemplate such a ventur 
with any prospect of success. Before, however 
either equipment or employment can hx 
grappled with, there is the question of th 
expense of the structural alterations, which arc 
indispensable, in adapting any building not 
designed for an hotel to that purpose. At 
Bushey the buyers have the advantage of a 
building already devoted to the use to which the, 
intend to apply it. 


ST. LEONARDS HILL, WINDSOR. 


N Country Lire (Vol. ix, page 368) appeared 
an illustrated description of the magnificent 
Berkshire seat known as St. Leonards Hill. 
It has an interesting history, both architec- 
turally and socially, excellence as a property 
and proximity to Windsor. 

St. Leonards Hill is almost surprising in 
its variety and completeness. Residentially 
the 545 acres are all that can be desired, and 
its situation, adjoining the Royal domain— 
originally part of Windsor Forest—is so 
admirable that it seems somewhat like painting 
the lily to add that as a sporting property 
St. Leonards Hill can compare with a good 
many where sport is possibly the sole attraction. 
In an average year from 1,000 to 1,500 pheasants 
can be shot. The Ascot, Sunningdale, Swinley 
Forest and Stoke Poges golf clubs are all within 
easy reach, the Garth Foxhound kennels are 
less than eight miles off, at Bracknell—a pack 
dating from 1790—and there are, of course, 
the Draghounds. Henley is but twelve miles 
away, and the river at its nearest, at Eton, a 
little over a mile off. 

Horace Walpole’s niece, Maria Countess 
of Waldegrave, and afterwards Duchess of 
Gloucester, and therefore sister-in-law of 
George III, set Thomas Sandby to design and 
build the greater part of the present house. 
Sandby had profited to the full by his friend- 
ship with the Brothers Adam, and the mansion 
at St. Leonards Hill exhibits many indications 
of it. Sir Francis Tress Barry, whose trustees 
are now selling the property, bought it in 1872 
and gave the house the exterior it now possesses, 
but the dining and drawing-rooms and the 
music-room designed by Sandby were left 
untouched. King Edward was a great admirer 
ot St. Leonards Hill, and stayed there for Ascot 
Week in 1881. Messrs. Curtis and Henson will 
offer the estate at Winchester House on Tuesday 
next. 

SOME FORTHCOMING SALES. 


"THE Royal Links Hotel at Cromer is in the 

market and will be sold, freehold, with 
grounds of 7 acres, at an early date, by Messrs. 
Osborn and Mercer. It contains 120 bedrooms, 
and stands in a grand position on the crest of 
the Lighthouse Cliff. 

Burcote House, Abingdon, on the Berks 
and Oxon. borders, a couple of miles from 
Culham, has a quarter of a mile of frontage 
to a pretty reach of the Upper Thames. The 
house is Georgian, and the grounds, part of 
the 27 acres, include a Dutch garden. Messrs. 
Giddy and Giddy will offer the freehold, with 
possession, next Wednesday, at Winchester 
House. On the same occasion they will sell 
Bucklands at Teddington, and Pine Ridge, a 
house and 44 acres, on the Frensham Hills 
at Farnham. 

Sir Egerton H. Hamond-Graeme’s Isle of 
Wight property, Norton Lodge, Yarmouth, 
27 acres, with a capital anchorage for yachts, 
is to be offered at Newport, on July 13th, by 
Messrs. Trollope. About 1,400 acres, in the 
same ownership, will be sold on the same date, 
a good deal of it being building land at 
Bembridge. ARBITER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FROM FARMYARD 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sirn,—The earliest known fertiliser of the soil 
was doubtless farmyard manure, and suitable 
methods of storing and using it have received 
attention from time to time from students of 
agricultural practice. Nevertheless, until com- 
paratively recent years, when the results of the 
work done by Dr. Russell and Mr. Richards at 
Rothamsted became available, evidence as to 
how best to conserve the value of this important 
product was very variable and often conflicting. 
‘he fact was known that great losses, amounting 
even to 50 per cent., occurred in its value as 
a fertiliser, but it is only within the last half 
dozen years that further study of the subject 
has elucidated methods by which some, at 
any rate, of these losses may be obviated. 
Coreful storage in properly constructed recep- 
t. cles which will protect the material from wind 
aad weather appears to be desirable, but the 
sops necessary to attain this end are often 
cificult under ordinary farm conditions. 
] uring the past three years the writer has been 
« frying out investigations with a view to 
certaining whether by obtaining a by-product 
om the manure heap, storage on the most 
»proved principles, on dairy farms in particular, 
ight be better worth carrying out. It has 
sen known for many years as a scientific fact 
,at cellulose when breaking down will produce 
1s, and the writer has ascertained that by a 
cocess of fermentation which is in harmony 
ith the Rothamsted recommendations as to 
orage it is possible to obtain large quantities 

’ inflammable gas from farmyard manure. 
nalysis of this gas made through the kindness 

> Professor Bone and his colleagues, Mr. 
inkinson and Mr. Sarjant, at the Imperial 
ollege of Science, South Kensington, shows 
to be for the most part methane or marsh 
is (CH4) and carbonic acid (COz). From 
1ese analyses it may fairly be stated that the 
as as it comes from the fermented samples of 
ianure has a similar calorific value to standard 
ouse gas of good quality. Marsh gas, when 


GAS MANURE. 


roduced by vegetation fermenting in stagnant 
vater, as in boggy ground, was no doubt account- 
able for the phenomenon known in times of 





THE EFFECT ON PLANTS OF MANURE FROM WHICH GAS HAD 
BEEN OBTAINED. 


PREVIOUSLY 


These boxes were manured with 

manure which had given inflam- 

mable gas in quantities equal to 
Over 2,000 cubic feet per ton. 


superstition in marshy districts as the ‘ Will 
0’ the Wisp.” 

After having carried out between seventy 
and eighty experiments, the writer has shown 
it to be evident: that such a gas could be 
obtained at the rate of from 1,000 to 2,000 
cubic feet per ton of dung treated. As it is 
generally accepted that the manure produced 
from a cow byre equals one ton per cow per 
month, it will be seen that the quantity of gas 
obtainable on a fair sized dairy farm is con- 
siderable. It is further evident from crop 
experiments carried out with the manure after 
the gas has been obtained from it, that its 
value as a fertiliser is by no means impaired ; 
in fact, the evidence rather shows that better 
results are obtained from manure treated in 





No manure was applied to 
cop grown in these two boxes, 


this manner than in any other. It is unnecessary 
in these times to enlarge upon the price of 
fuel or upon the fears which haunt us as to a 
diminished supply in the future. Suffice it to 
say, therefore, that any untapped source of 
energy which lies ready to hand is worth 
investigation. 

The writer’s experiments as _ hitherto 
carried out have, of course, been on a labora- 
tory scale only, and engineering difficulties 
remain to be overcome before the ‘‘ Will o’ 
the Wisp ”’ can be harnessed to the service of 
mankind. ‘Tests on a practical scale are, 
however, on the eve of being undertaken. It 
is further evident that vegetable refuse also, of 
which vast quantities are destroyed annually 
by burning, is capable of yielding a similar 
gas, given the same treatment. Experiments 
with grass cuttings, nettles, brambles, couch 
roots, tomato and potato haulm gave gas, 
while the material proved an excellent fertiliser 
afterwards. Straw and dead leaves gave gas, 
but proved less beneficial as fertilisers. Vistas 
are thus opened up by which the imagination 
can picture a future when the countryside will 
no longer be darkened by the smoke of burning 
weeds, and when farmhouse, cottage and 
mansion will be heated and lighted by energy 
at present largely wasted, owing to the des- 
truction of much valuable energy - giving 
material which is further a potential fertiliser 
of the soil—ELVEDEN. 


VILLAGE FARE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I have been reminded of Mr. Bevin’s 
family of five. It was not the first time I had 
called at the village blacksmith’s for a cup of tea. 
My otherwise blurred impressions of the place 
retained a vivid memory of a disembowelled 
porker which was hanging across the road 
above the little rivulet. I recollected distinctly 
the thrill that the enormous stark carcase had 
given me as I had happened on it suddenly in 
the bosky lane. This time I noticed, on the 
bacon frame slung to the ceiling of the stone- 
flagged kitchen, a lineal descendant of the porker 
neatly packed in paper 
cerements. The wife and 
daughter of the smith 
were baking, and while 
I waited I surveyed the 
preparations for the 
family meal. It seemed 
to me that enough was 
being cooked for at least 
a platoon fresh from the 
line. On the top of the 
range, and done to a 
turn, smoked a_ huge 
dish of potatoes baked 
brown with onions under- 
neath, and on the sum- 
mit of the mighty pile 
fizzled a chunk of home- 
fed pork. The younger 
woman was cutting bis- 
cuits out of a slab of 
paste as largeas an Army 
blanket. Before placing 
them in the oven she 
took out a iam tart, five 
big pasties—I recognised 
a gargantuan specimen as 
the smith’s own _per- 
quisite—and a covered pie 
like unto the wheel of a 
hand-barrow. The black- 
smith’s dog thrust its 


muzzle on my _ knee 
a proof that the manure used and) -anified’ the air 
in the others extends its value. longingly. I regaled 


myself on hot tea and 
saffron loaf; and when the farmhouse 
biscuits were nicely browned I was invited to 
sample them. ‘“‘ You must have a large family, 
Mrs. Smith,” I ventured by way of conversa- 
tion, glancing at the imposing array of victuals. 
“* Well,”’ said she, ‘‘ there’s five of us.”” ‘* Five 
of you,” I gasped ; ‘‘ Great Scot, I thought it 
was for fifty! How long will that lot last ? ” 
“Till this time to-morrow,” was the reply. 
She added almost apologetically : “ Folks eat 
more in the country than they do in the town.” 
“Oh!” I said awkwardly. ‘‘ You see, we 
don’t eat much of things like bread and butter.” 
(“ And neither would townspeople if they had 
your fare,” thought I.) ‘‘ We eat pasties for 
tea instead. We have tea "bout six o’clock.” 
While Mrs. Smith was swabbing the end of 


the table that served as her pastry-board, I 
inventoried the blacksmith’s menu. Item, for 
breakfast, a generous rasher of green bacon and 
fried ** taties,”’ with saffron cake or cold pasty : 
item, for dinner, roast salt pork, baked potatoes 
and onions, and jam tart, followed by the 
inevitable dish of tea: item, for the evening 
meal, a mighty pasty, and farmhouse biscuits. 
And I wondered if Professor Bowley would 
estimate 47s. a week to be the money equivalent 
for the food of such a five. As I left, the good 
dame was reiterating: ‘‘ Folks eat more in 
the country than they do in the town.” —W. J. B. 


A MEMORIAL TO SELOUS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Enclosed is a photograph I have taken of 
the Selous Memorial unveiled at the Natural 
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THE SELOUS MEMORIAL AT THE NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM. 


History Museum on June 1oth by the Right 
Hon. Viscount Grey of Falloden, K.G. The 
inscription reads: ‘ Captain Frederick ©. 
Selous, D.S.O., Hunter, Explorer and Natural- 
ist Born 1853, kille.! in action at Beho-Beho. 
Germat. Eas? Africa, 4.1.1917.’—J. H. LEoNarb. 


ABNORMAL PLUMAGE 
To THE EDITOR. 


IN. BIRDS. 


Sir,—I have read with interest in COUNTRY 
LirE of May 8th notes of a female variety of 
blackbird. I have taken a great interest in 
variety of plumage among birds for many years 
and have probably the largest collection of 
British killed ones here ; they number about 
five hundred and twenty-five birds of over one 
hundred species and fifty-two animals, all 
British, and I have always found that the female 
is very much rarer in all kinds than the male. 
Take, for instance, pheasants, in which species 
we find more varieties than any other I know ; 
they are far from rare among them; there 
are eighteen out of every twenty cock birds, 
for I may say varieties of cock pheasants are 
fairly common, varieties of hens rare. I have 
over twenty varieties of blackbirds and only 
one hen bird among them. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. H. Gurney of Keswick Hall, 
Norwich, I have been able to add lately a 
beautiful albino garganey teal shot on a broad 
in Norfolk; this is the only variety of this 
duck I have ever heard of. Varieties of all the 
ducks except the common wild duck are very 
rare indeed, so are varieties of gulls and sea 
birds generally, and though I have visited all 
the great breeding stations in Scotland, the 
Orkneys, the Shetlands, St. Kilda and the 
Hebrides, more than once, I never in any of 
them saw a single variety. —J. WHITAKER. 
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A LATE SEASON IN THE WEST OF 


SCOTLAND. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—The lateness of our season may be judged 
by the photograph of the ash tree enclosed, 
We are a full 


which was taken on May 31st. 





AN ASH TREE NEAR DUMFRIES ON MAY 31. 


month behind, and the rain and cold winds 
have kept the crops back.—E. E. DENNIs. 
A RECIPE FOR MEAD. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Could you give me a recipe for preparing 
old English mead, or, perhaps, some of your 
readers know of methods of making this 
beverage to suit the honeys produced in different 
parts of the country >—R. D. STERNDALE. 

[A well known book of recipes, published 
some thirty years ago, gives the following 
method of making mead: ‘‘ Allow three and 
a half pounds of honey to every gallon of 
water, boil for one hour, skimming very 
carefully. Drain the skimmings through a 
sieve, returning this to the pan. When almost 
cold stir in a teacupful of yeast for 9 gallons. 
Put in a cool place. Bottle in a year’s time.” 
Perhaps, however, some of our readers may know 
of other and more interesting recipes—Eb.] 


OF A THUNDERSTORM 
To Tue Epiror. 
Sir,—In your issue of May 1st a correspondent 
refers to the blackthorn and plum trees bursting 
into bloom during a thunderstorm. I think 
that he may be correct in his idea that the 
electrically charged air had much to do with 
it, just as in Cuba it has been generally noticed 
that sugar cane has a larger growth with a 
better sucrose in the areas over which thunder- 
storms have come frequently.—W. E. G. 
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A NEST IN A’ LETTER-BOX. 
To THE Eptror. 
Sir,—A pair of great tits built their nest this 
year in the letter-box on the side of a gate at 








A SOLUTION OF THE HOUSING PROBLFM. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Earlswood. Some days elapsed before the nest 
was noticed, and during that time letters were 
dropped into the box as usual. When the 
accompanying photograph of one of the birds 
was taken, after many attempts, there were 
eleven eggs in the nest ; ten have hatched out 
since. The letter-box was opened night and 
morning while the birds were  sitting.— 
ERNEST MANLEY. 


GUINEA FOWLS FOR PROFIT. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—In your issue of April roth, 19209, 
“Juba ’’ wonders why farmers do not keep 
more guinea-fowls. I, a resident in this country 
(India), also wonder why people, I mean 
Englishmen who are permanent residents out 
here, do not keep a large flock of these very 
useful birds. The birds are by no means delicate, 
and are extremely easy to rear, and another 
advantage is that they are very cheap to keep, 
since they go far afield and forage for themselves. 
My birds lay from thirty-five to forty-five eggs 
each in a season. The eggs I always put under 
ordinary country fowls, since I find they make 
the best sitters and the best mothers. The 
chickens I feed in the ordinary way, with hard- 
boiled eggs and rice ground very fine, this 
supplemented with as large a quantity as 
possible of white ants. In England, where 
white ants are not obtainable, meat chopped 
very fine, with raw liver occasionally, would 
be an excellent substitute. I have as many as 
eighty to a hundred guinea-fowls, and after 
they reach, say, four months of age, I never 
attempt to confine them in a fowl-house with 
the ordinary fowls, for the reason that it is a 
difficult matter to induce them to roost in the 
house and, moreover, they do not thrive so 
well as when allowed to roost on the trees in 
my compound. There is one thing, though, 
against these birds—it is that they are very 
stupid ; if by any chance they see a strange 
dog or cat in broad daylight, they invariably 
surround it and go dangerously close, out of 
sheer curiosity I presume, but if the animal 
makes a rush for one of them he invariably 
seizes one. Even this will not frighten the 
remainder of the flock; they will go closer 
still, making a fearful cackling. This cackling 
will generally result in one of my servants 
running to the rescue and preventing further 
loss. At night time, too, a determined cat will 
succeed in driving one or two off the tree in 
which the birds are roosting, and when once 
off the tree at night the guinea-fowl seems to 
be more stupid still; or it may be that it is 
practically blind at night, as it falls an easy 
prey to the marauder. My compound some 
years ago, before I took to keeping these birds, 
was dangerously overrun with snakes of all 
kinds, poisonous and otherwise; nowadavs 
it is perfectly free of all ’ 
vermin.—GALINI. 

A FINE OLD 

WISTARIA. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—The accompany- 


ing photograph shows 
a fine example of a 
Japanese wistaria just 


now in full bloom out- 
side the Wellington Inn, 
Skenfrith, near Mon- 
mouth. The tree is in 
a very flourishing con- 
dition, and is reputed 
to be over one hundred 
years old.—W. A. CALI. 
WHEN IS A 
MILESTONE NOT A 
MILESTONE ? 

To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Presumably amile- 
stone is not a milestone 
when, like the monu- 
mental wayside _ pillar 
illustrated, it is no 
longer on the roadway. 
Both the march of 
events and the growth 
of forest trees have con- 
spired to throw this 
“ mile-pillar’’ out of 
work, but the lover of 
the quaint and curious 
in country life may 
still discover it by care- 
ful search in that por- 
tion of Sherwood Forest 
known as_ Bilhaugh. 
There is room for quiet 
amusement in the 
contemplation of the 
information given by 


WISTARIA AT 
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A DISUSED MILE-PILLAR. 


this ancient pillar which takes cognisance of 
two places, London—and Thoresby ! the one 
138 miles distant, and the other two short 
miles off! To-day it stands, unusual and 
picturesque, an interesting monument to its 
own departed usefulness.—J. H. A. 





SKENFRITH IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
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GROOMBRIDGE, KENT, 


A RECONSTRUCIION BY 
MR. JOHN D. CLARKE. 





HIS is an ex- 

ample of an 

old house made 

anew, showing 

incidentally 
how an ancient build- 
ing can be adapted to 
serve modern needs. 
In the parish of Udi- 
more, not far from 
Rye in Sussex, there 
was a manor house 
called Court Lodge. 
Architecturally it 
would seem to have 
been of great interest, 
while historically it 
possessed the glamour 
of a place that had 
entertained Plantagenet 
kings. Edward I fre- 
quently stayed there, 
as also did Edward III 
at the time when the 
famous sea fight took 
place with the Spani- 
ards off Winchelsea ; 
the Chroniclers record- 
ing that after the Eng- 
lish victory “‘ the King, 
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Prince of Wales and ‘ oe — ie yt ER iho Bee ae 
Barons took horses and A ee 
rode to the Manor, Copyright. ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE." 


where the Queen was, 
scarcely two leagues 
distant, and passed the 
night in revelry with 
theladies.” This Court 
Lodge, Udimore, like 
many another house, 
totally disappeared, 
and was replaced by 
a fifteenth century 
four-square _ timber- 
framed building with 
a courtyard in the 
centre. The structure 
fell into disrepair 
in later times, and in 
our own day there was 
nothing more remain- 
ing of it than a part of ye ee ‘- ee ! ee 
one of its sides, in- 1 nee i. ae ey i ' 
cluding the entrance : oe 2 KF Thal died F — 
archway that once gave = Lies FB, x ot || ee © | Aig i 
access to the courtyard. Se ae ee ; Sa cic ; ast Ay- <4 
This fragment of what ae ei Bees a ag i me 2) . 
must have been a very pet eee Sig her 8 lhe iin PS ee 
fine house came to be 4 ‘ fi Ab “= 
occupied as labourers’ 
cottages, and ulti- 
mately got into such a 
bad state as to be quite 
unfit for habitation. It 
was in this condition 
when first seen by 
Mr. Lawson Wood, 
the well known artist. 
There seemed then Copyright. GARDEN FRONT. COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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ENTRANCE COURT FROM SOUTH WEST. 
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also obtained from an outside stair, 
This curious division of the plan by 
the archway was adopted to meet Mr. 
Lawson Wood’s own particular wishes, 
as it gave him a wing in touch with the 
main portion of the house yet so cut 
off by the archway that he had complete 
seclusion. The big upstairs room he 
used as a studio, and the stone stairway 
at the end of the house was expressly 
provided as a means of reaching it easily 
from the outside. 

In 1916 the house was purchased 
by its present owner, Mrs. Dix Lewis, 
who has made the gardens that give 

“i such an added interest to the surround- 
‘g ings. The ground slopes sharply down 
‘ from the terrace on the south side, and 
, is suitably laid out, while to the west a 
large rose garden, tennis lawns and other 
garden features are included. 

The bulk of the building was com- 
pleted in 1913, but in 1919 the north- 
east wing was added to provide addi- 
tional bedrooms and a book-room. This 
is the portion seen in the view of the 
forecourt on this page. The new wing 
was designed by Mr. Clarke, but as at 
the time when its erection was com- 
menced he was still serving with the 
Air Force, the carrying out of the work 
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every possibility of the old house going to rack and ruin, but, 
to the eye that could see, there were possibilities of giving it a 
new life. ‘The opinion of an architect well versed in such matters, 
Mr. John D. Clarke, was sought, and a scheme was worked out 
for taking down the old house and incorporating it in a new 
home on a new site—a piece of high ground at Groombridge 
in Kent, a fine dry site, very different from the sodden ground 
on which the old building had stood at Udimore. The idea 
of thus transporting an old house to a new site may be challenged, 
and it must be said that in this case it was only done very diffi- 
dently and after much deliberation, both by Mr. Lawson Wood 
and his architect. ‘The facts were, however, that Court Lodge 
at Udimore was untenanted and had been going to decay for 
some years; it was, in fact, rapidly disappearing, parts of it 
having been taken away piecemeal. To restore it where it 
stood was found to be impossible, and it was thus a question of 
either seeing it disappear altogether or re-erecting it elsewhere. 
At one time it was hoped that it would be reconstructed in or 
near Hastings as a folk museum, but this proposal did not 
mature, and ultimately it was used as here described and illus- 
trated. The old house was carefully photographed, each bay 
was lettered and each timber numbered. ‘Then it was taken up 
to Groombridge and dumped on its new site, to the astonishment 
of the villagers. 

In re-erecting it and making it form part of a new and 
larger house, the great problem was to retain the true timber 
character of the building, both internally and externally ; that 
is to say, the timbers in the new house had to be used construc- 
tionally to carry all the weight, as they did originally ; the 
main timbers showing inside as well as outside. Very thin walls 
for filling were thus needed, and new methods of building ; 
but that this was done successfully from the point of view of 
appearance the accompanying photographs offer convincing 
testimony, while as regards the house as a place comfortable to 
live in, it may be said that no more pleasant rooms could be 
desired, and not a damp spot has ever appeared. 

The plan, as will be seen, is L-shaped. In the long arm 
are the hall and dining-room, on one side of the archway that 
extends right through the house, while on the other side is the 
parlour, with a fine West Room above, access to the latter being 
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a The general effect of the exterior 


breadth about it, especially on the 
entrance side, and inasmuch as no 
attempt has been made to deceive the 
eye, the result is satisfying. The 
fact that a genuine old building is 
here reconstituted, and made to form 
part of a larger scheme, carries with 
it an air of reality which no mere 
imitation can ever possess. At the 
same time it is well to recognise that, 
having selected a Tudor type of building as the basis for a 
new one, it is very right to carry out the modern work on the 
lines of the old as a pure piece of building. This is what has 
been done at Court Lodge. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 
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THE USE OF LEISURE 


Recreation, by Viscount Grey of Falloden, K.G. (Constable.) 


ISCOUNT GREY’S beautiful little book was delivered 

as an address to the Harvard Union before the author’s 

return last year from his temporary ambassadorship 

to the United States. It is beautiful in its simple 

get-up, its thought and expression, and it is the 
reflection of a broad, clear and simple mind—a mind that seems 
to reject instinctively every proposition that cannot be set forth 
in lucidly elementary terms. Those who know the author’s 
conversation will recognise this address as a counterpart of it. 
During the war Lord Grey discussed difficult and intricate 
questions in a way to make them plain to any understanding. 
Without employing the flowers of rhetoric he could discuss a 
subject with a sincerity and a befitting brevity that was far more 
impressive than more showy eloquence. In this volume he 
mikes only one allusion to the war, and it is exquisitely in keeping 
wth the general tone, as well as being an example of the 
a:thor’s gentle and inspiring philosophy. After telling how 
or feelings were “roused by the heroism of our people” 
bit ‘‘ depressed by the suffering,’ and how every village was 
stricken and grief was in every house, how the “thought of the 
s ffering, the anxiety for the future, destroyed all pleasure 
s) that it came often between oneself and the page of the book 
oe tried to read,” he goes on: 

In those dark days I found some support in the steady progress 
uichanged of the beauty of the seasons. Every year, as spring came 
b ck unfailing and unfaltering, the leaves came out with the same 
t ander green, the birds sang, the flowers came up and opened, and I 
f lt that a great power of nature for beauty was not affected by the 
var. It was like a great sanctuary into which we could go and find 
rfuge for a time from even the greatest trouble of the world. 

Lord Grey’s enthusiasm for certain forms of sport is well 
known, and his discourse is a defence of recreation as a necessity 
c’ life, but he puts four other essentials of happiness in front 
cf it. 

The first is some moral standard by which to guide our actions. 
‘| he second is some satisfactory home life in the form of good relations 
with family or friends. The third is some form of work which justifies 
our existence to our own country and makes us good citizens. The 
fourth thing is some degree of leisure and the use of it in some way 
that makes us happy. 

In choosing a recreation the first thing is to select one you 
will enjoy. Lord Grey has derived most of his pleasure of 
that kind from “real or court tennis” and salmon fishing. 
In regard to the latter he makes a confession that might have 
come from Izaak Walton himself : 

The best salmon and trout fishing in Great Britain ends in Septem- 
ber. The best salmon fishing begins again in March. In my opinion 
the very best of all is to be had in March and April. In October I 
used to find myself looking forward to salmon fishing in the next March 
and beginning to spend my spare time thinking about it. I lay awake 
in bed fishing in imagination the pools which I was not going to see 
before March at the earliest, till I felt I was spending too much time, 
not in actual fishing, but in sheer looking forward to it. I made a rule, 
therefore, that I would not fish pools in imagination before the first 
of January, so that I might not spend more than two months of spare 
time in anticipation alone. 

There, indeed, speaks the whole-hearted sportsman. 
But the great toleration of the writer prevents him from recom- 
mending others to follow his example. Fishing has not the 
same fascination for everybody. He confesses that golf has 
no attraction for him, and the test of a suitable recreation is, 
do you find it one that gives you pleasure? It is no matter 
what other people may fancy. The ideal is to become wedded 
to the form that appeals to you individually. Fishing and 
tennis do not exhaust his list of recreations for a leisure hour. 
With his fishing went reading. As an undergraduate at Oxford 
“‘T read Plato because I was forced to do it. After I left 
Oxford I read Plato again to see if I liked it. I did like it.” 
When going for a holiday he used to be in the habit of taking 
three books, one of them dealing with the great events and 
great thoughts of past generations ; the example he cites is 
Gibbon’s “‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” But 
Gibbon may not appeal to all. When someone referred to 
his phrase “‘ the luminous page of Gibbon” Sheridan remarked 
that he must have meant to say “ voluminous.” The moral 
drawn is that “if you take the same view of Gibbon, find 
some other great author whom you do not find dull.” A 
second book would be an old novel, one that had survived 
the criticism of two or three generations. If we remember 
rightly, it was in reference to Richardson that Tennyson 
made the remark endorsed by Lord Grey “I like large 
still books.” The third book would be a modern one, 
and that which Lord Grey recommended to his American 
readers was “The Bent Twig,” by Dorothy Canfield. We 


never before came across a little book which tempted so 
much to quotation, but must be content to deal with a 
charming and probably unprecedented instance in the lives of 
statesmen. When President Roosevelt was coming to this 
country he enquired for someone who would take him a walk 
in English scenery and tell him the names of the birds which 
would be heard singing. The enquiry came to Lord Grey, 
and he volunteered to act as guide. Roosevelt attached con- 
siderable importance to this, and took care to time his arrival 
in England at a season in which birds would be in full song. 
He received a splendid reception, and was so busily engaged 
that Lord Grey thought he might have forgotten the proposed 
walk. But it was not so. Roosevelt took care to let the Foreign 
Secretary know that he expected him to abide by his promise. 
There was no account published at the time of this expedition, 
but particulars are given in the little book. The two went by 
train to a country station where a motor was waiting in which 
they drove to the little village of ‘Tichborne in Hampshire, 
arriving soon after midday. Tichborne is an ancient village 
where a family of the same name lived for eight hundred years. 
Says Lord Grey : 

I forget whether we had time to go into the church and look at it (the 
family record) but the songs of the birds which we had come to hear 
are far more ancient. ‘They must be the same songs that were heard 
by the inhabitants of England before the Romans came, for the songs 
of birds come down unchanged through great antiquity, and we are 
listening to-day, in whatever part of the world we may be, to songs 
which must have been familiar to races of men of which history has no 
knowledge and record. 

The author says that he knows something about English 
birds, but if he had gone to America he would have known 
nothing about the American birds. It was not so with Colonel 
Roosevelt. He knew his American birds and he knew the 
English birds too, but had not heard their voices. So when a 
song was heard and he was told the name of the bird, there was 
no need to say more, because he knew all about its appearance 
and so on. He had also a trained ear for bird song, though, 
as his companion says, it is difficult to imagine how he found 
time to acquire this ornithological knowledge. Lord Grey 
says : 

He had one of the most perfectly trained ears for bird songs that 
I have ever known, so that if three or four birds were singing together 
he would pick out their songs, distinguish each, and ask to be told 
each separate name: and when farther on we heard any bird for a 
second time, he would remember the song from the first telling and be 
able to name the bird himself. 

Colonel Roosevelt picked out the song of the English black- 
bird as the best of those heard. His guide has always had 
the same feeling about the blackbird’s song, and it is shared 
by Dr. Chapman of the Natural History Museum at New 
York who selected the song of the blackbird because of its 
“spiritual quality.” The following very striking instance 
is given of the ex-President’s interest and knowledge : 

We were passing under a fir tree when we heard a small song in 
the tree above us. We stopped and I said that was the song of a golden- 
crested wren. He listened very attentively while the bird repeated 
its little song, as its habit is. Then he said, “I think that is exactly 
the same song as that of a bird that we have in America”; and that 
was the only English song that he recognised as being the same as any 
bird song in America. Some time afterwards I met a bird expert in 
the Natural History Museum in London and told him this incident, 
and he confirmed what Colonel Roosevelt had said, that the song of 
this bird would be about the only song that the two countries had in 
common. 

It is impossible to close this imperfect notice without a 
reference to the tranquil and supreme joy obtained direct from 
Nature. Those who cannot feel it should think of what ‘Turner 
once said to a lady who complained she could not see sunsets 


as he painted them, “ Don’t you wish you _ could, 
madam?” We can all try, at any rate. 
Mrs. Warren's Daughter, by Sir Harry Johnston. (Chatto and 


Windus, 7s. 6d.) 

SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, still pursuing his own unique method 
of constructing novels, has this time taken over the future of some 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s characters—with their creator’s permission- 
and busied himself with the last years of the Mrs. Warren of “ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession ”’ and the life of her daughter, who is his heroine. 
There can have been few books in which real celebrities, second-hand 
characters, and characters originally imagined by the author are so 
strangely mingled as they are here. It is wonderfully clever and very 
much alive and, Vivie Warren, ardent champion of womanhood, is a 
fine creature, whether in her own proper person or in that of David 
Williams, under whose name and style she gets herself called to the 
Bar. Sir Harry Johnston is no half-hearted champion of woman's 
political equality, and though with the chasm of war yawning between 
those days and these accounts of militant doings read with a certain 
unreality, he makes out a good case for the heroism which inspired 
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many women in the suffrage agitation. The love story he has to tell 
is a sane and wholesome one, but the book will no doubt be disliked 
by the people to whom p!ain speaking is still an affront. 





The Light Heart, by Maurice Hewlett. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

HERE is another saga of Iceland presented to us in Maurice Hewlett’s 
inimitable manner. He wraps the uncouth people of an uncouth land 
in romance and splendour, though, as he tells us, he does not presume 
to invent any of the incident. ‘The tremendous force of a pure, unselfish 
love, the love for his great friend Thorgan and later for King Olaf, 
lifts Thormod into that sphere in which dwell those, of whatever age, 
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who claim the admiration of the best in every human being. A hero 
was Thormod, with the attributes, in all essentials, of the hero of to-da ». 
Eventually he dies fighting, but with prescience he sees that the beautif | 


things of life “‘ are not to be won by an army.” 





Short and Sweet, by H. N. Gittins. (Lane, 6s.) 


MR. GITTINS was one of the many young men of respectable achieve- 
ment and yet greater promise who fell in the war. He was but twent;- 
four when he died, but had already delighted readers of Punch wita 
his neatly pointed trifles. Here in this volume are some of the best of 


them—most in prose and some in verse. 





THE BATTLE OF MUIRFIELD 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


NOTHER Amateur Championship is over and seems 
to be already almost ancient history ; but it will be a 
very long time before anyone who saw it will forget 
the great fight between Mr. Tolley and Mr. Gardner. 
Indeed, as the match, with its intensely exciting ups and 
downs, grows a little further away and we have had time to 
think about it, we can see more clearly and distinctly the run of 
the game, and the holes and strokes that were most crucial and 
critical. The story of nearly every match that ever was played 
consists in a series of let-offs and recoveries. ‘‘ Space to breathe, 
how short soever ’’—that is what every fighter needs when he is 
reeling under a hard blow. If there were a golfer who, when in 
a winning position, did not grant that breathing space to his 
adversary, he would beat the world. The final at Muirfield, 
looked at as a whole, is seen to resolve itself into a series of these 
let-offs and come-backs. Neither man, when he had his opponent 
badly shaken, could give the one death-dealing punch—once or 
twice, perhaps, no more than a push was wanted—to send him 
down. To say this may seem a reflection on the courage of the 
two players. It is certainly not so intended. Courage, as Mr. 
Bob Acres remarked, “‘ will come and go,” and both had patches 
of weakness as well as of brilliance, but they both struggled 
most gallantly, and those only, perhaps, who have played in 
and looked at a good many championships realise how great 
is the strain and how near the cracking point. 

There were many critical periods, but let us try to pick out 
a few that were supremely so. One, I think, came very early. 
It lasted from the second to the fifth holes in the first round. 
Mr. Tolley had won the first hole with a fine confident putt and 
hit a splendid tee shot to the second. Mr. Gardner had cut his 
drive into a side bunker, a hard-bottomed bunker that gave the 
player plenty of room. Mr. Gardner played a really glorious 
shot out to within a few yards of the pin; Mr. Tolley promptly 
half-topped his pitch, almost ran over the green, took five to the 
hole and lost it. It was at this very same hole that Mr. Gardner 
had shaken Mr. Lockhart and Mr. Michael Scott after each of them 
had won the first hole, and he shook Mr. Tolley now. Mr. Tolley 
drove out of bounds at the third, played a bad tee shot and put 
his second in a bunker at the fourth and lost both holes. He 
had thus lost three holes running—a most unsettling beginning 
to a big match, and it was just the time for Mr. Gardner to rub 
it in; but he made what was at such a time a bad mistake, 
and with plenty of room on the left pushed his drive and found 
one of the right-hand bunkers. This was a godsend to Mr. 
Tolley, who at once pulled himself together, hit a fine tee 
shot, won the hole and settled down. This first desperately 
dangerous time was over and the match jogged on for a while 
with much good golf and some bad, but no prospect for a while 
of either party breaking down. 

Something like another crisis came at the sixteenth hole and 
lasted to the end of the first round. Mr. Tolley had been playing 
very well, the match was all square and he was clearly full of 
confidence. He was so confident that he had a real “ go” at 
his tee shet, overswung himself badly (about the only mistake 
that seems possible with that lovely style of his) and hit his ball 
hard on the top. Mr. Gardner played the hole perfectly and won ; 
he won the seventeenth, also admirably played, and had a good 
deal the better of the iron shots to the home hole. To go to 
lunch two down in a thirty-six-hole match is unpleasant, but 
three down is much more unpleasant, and this was one of the 
moments when Mr. Tolley showed how stout a heart he has. 
He played a very good long putt to within 5ft. of the hole and then 
put the ball in without a tremor—an invaluable piece of saving. 

How valuable it was appeared when they began again after 
lunch, for Mr. Gardner had distinctly the best of the chances 
in the first four holes. Twice he plaved the like at the first, and 
twice was weak in the short game; at the third he had a very 
holeable putt to win and at the fourth when Mr. Tolley topped 
his tee shot he had two on the green to win. He did not win any 
of those three holes, and he let his opponent win the second in 
five. So he was only one up when he might well have been three, 
and Mr. Tolley showed his gratitude in no doubtful way. For 
the next ten holes or so there was only one in it, and that one not 
Mr. Gardner. Mr. Tolley made a long-sustained spurt and played 
like ahero. He lofted a stymie, laid a wonderful pitch stone dead 
out of the rough, and generally plaved a winning game. He 
had one lapse at the thirteenth. Here he played a miracwous 





shot out of a side bunker (our photograph shows how cloce he 
lay to the bank), and carried the big cross bunker guarding the 
green, far away in the distance. Then, alack! he took four shots 
from the edge of the green, but he followed this up by a gorgeous 
three and was three up with four to go. Then came the really 
nightmare period of the match. All’s well that ends well, but the 
next five holes came near to giving the spectators heart disease. 

Both had good drives to the fifteenth,- but Mr. Gardner 
was woefully short with the odd. The ball just tricklec. on 
to the green, but it was a long way from the hole, and it seemed 
very unlikely he would get down in four. ‘‘ Anywhere on the 
green’ was the unspoken thought of the watching thousands, 
‘‘and he’s sure to be dormy and will probably win by 4 and 3. 
Anywhere except into the bunker beyond the green.’ And 
it was just into that one bunker that Mr. Tolley, hardening 
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his heart too much, sent the ball. Heaven knows it is a mistake 
anyone might have made under the strain, but it is the kind of 
mistake that the golfing fates do not forgive. Mr. Tolley’s 
ball lay awkwardly in the bunker, in just the sort of perverse, 
unforgiving place it would lie; he took two to get out, and 
Mr. Gardner’s very shaky five was good enough to win. Mr. 
Tolley was still 2 up with 3 to go, but he had suffered a horrid 
set-back; Mr. Gardner, almost broken five minutes before, 
had got his ‘‘ space to breathe’ and right well he used it. He 
won two of the three holes, and he very nearly won all three. 
The one he did not win was the seventeenth, and here Mr. Tolley 
holed a putt that should always be remembered to his credit, 
even if he wins, as he probably will, many more Champion- 
ships. He had done his best to hurl away almost certain 
victory, he was now only one up, he lay about 7tt. from the 
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MR. TOLLEY’S HISTORIC SHOT AT THE 


hole, and at this agonising 
moment down went Mr. 
Gardner’s ball from 5yds. 
away. Seven feet is nota 
great distance, but it 
looked like seven miles 
just then. Mr. Tolley 
crawled about in_ his 
pleasantly grotesque atti- 
tudes on the green, took 
his time and holed out like 
aman. From that moment 
he was himself again. He 
took five to the last hole 
certainly, but perhaps he 
was a little unlucky to find 
himself in a patch of rushes 
on a course where so many 
far more crooked drives go 
scot free. As to the thirty- 
seventh hole, has not the 
history of it already been 
written in a hundred 
newspapers ? And, besides, 
what can be said about 
it? Mr. Gardner played it 
perfectly in three, Mr. 
Tolley more than perfectly 
in two—a great ending 
worthy of a great struggle 
played in best and friend- 
liest spirit. Mr. Tolley 
will win more Champion- 
ships, and the oftener Mr. 
Gardner comes to try to 
stop him, the more de- 
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MR. ROBERT GARDNER OF CHICAGO, THE 


THIRTEENTH HOLE. 


lighted we shall all be. 


RUNNER-UP. 


A SMART WINNER FROM WELBECK 


THE ‘TRAGEDY 


S a breeder of thoroughbreds during the last quarter of a 
century the Duke of Portland has done a great deal 
for the Turf and bloodstock breeding in general. After 
a long period of quiescence on the racecourse it is, 
therefore, highly satisfactory to find him with a most 

promising filly in Needle Eye, the winner of the Berkshire Foal 
Stakes at Newbury last week. Polymelus again! She is by 
that famous sire from a mare named Nilghai, who, I fancy, only 
made a single appearance on a racecourse before being retired 
to the stud at Welbeck. One’s thoughts in connection with the 
Duke of Portland as a breeder go back to his marvellously 
successful days when that greatest sire of modern times, St. 
Simon, held court at Welbeck. I sometimes doubt whether it is 
realised what a wonderful borse he was and how immense was his 
influence on breeding. He himself only won nine races of the 
value of £4,675 15S., but he was never beaten. Then, on looking 
at some figures which I kept up to 1909 I note again that horses 
sired by him won 554 races worth £549,070 4s. Then stock got by 
St. Simon’s sons had up to that time won 2,878 races of the 
aggregate value of £1,015,287, while the great horse’s own sons 
and daughters had won 17 classic races. 

One thinks of these things when seeing the Duke’s colours 
winning again and with a high-class one too. There were Dono- 
van, Ayrshire, St. Serf, Carbine, William the Third as sires at 
different times at Welbeck, but this filly, Needle Eye, is not 
Welbeck bred on the sire’s side. 

Needle Eye’s dam _ suggests Welbeck breeding, for 
Nilghai was out of Mrs. Butterwick, a daughter of St. Simon. 
Mrs. Butterwick will be recalled by many as the winner cf the 
Oaks for the Duke as far back as 1893. Nilghai might have 
had racing merit, but'something happened to prevent William 
Waugh going on with her at Kingsclere and so she was at once 
sent back to Welbeck for stud duties. She is only eight years 
old now. Her first foal in 1916, got by Littleton, died, and she 
then went to Stedfast. Needle Eye is a well grown brown with 
a grand back and loins, and the way she raced and went through 
with her task against a stout opponent in Mr. J. B. Joel’s Spring 
Bird made a most favourable impression. Two year olds are 
at a great disadvantage on making a first acquaintance with the 
racecourse. They get excited, nervous, and tail to show of their 
best. Needle Eye was one of the rare exceptions. She was 
sensible and fairly quiet. 

Let me quote a case in the other category. I have in mind 
Mr. E. Kennedy’s Milesius, a grand-looking grey colt by Roi 
Herode. He was brought to a racecourse for the first time to 
compete for the Kenneth Two Year Old Plate at Newbury, and 
seldom has a “ greener”? and more nervous two year old been 
seen on a racecourse. Tragedy was destined to be associated 
with this one. He had been tried to be a great horse and this 
race was regarded as a certainty for him; but all concerned 





OF MILESIUS. 


had reckoned without the starter. He told the Stewards after- 
wards that he did not see the big grey colt and thus he was left 
standing still. When the starter allowed the start to take place 
the jockey of Milesius was quietly turning the horse round to 
bring him back into line. What is a starter for if he is not to see 
all those in his charge ? Why be a starter if you cannot see ? 
And why, if he had not seen this horse which he had no right to 
leave, did he not recall the field ? Really the starting as at present 
carried on is the bane of racing. The starting gate is all right, 
but the officials are, with one exception, too old for the job and 
work in eyeglasses. There seems to be no method and no 
sympathetic understanding, only mistrust and lack of confidence 
between starters and jockeys. The best starting of the present 
season has been carried out by Captain Allison. 

This colt, Milesius, may have won the Coventry Stakes at 
Ascot this week before these notes are in print, but in any case, 
I would like to tell you something about him. In the first place 
he is the most impressive two year old I have seen since The 
Tetrarch in 1913. He resembles him in many ways, though the 
white spots on the grey seem to be confined to the near side. 
First there is his commanding size; he is as big as the Derby 
winner now and with better and wider quarters. | know it to bea 
fact that his trainer, Mr. Cottrill, has galloped him to be a great 
horse, and, indeed, he has confessed that he does not know how 
good he is. He is owned by his breeder, Mr. ‘‘ Cub”’ Kennedy, 
who has Roi Herode at his Straffan Station Stud. Roi Herode, of 
course, sired The Tetrarch, whose dam was Vahren. That mare 
bred Nicola to Symington. Nicola was a splendid two year old, and 
to Roi Herode she has now bred Milesius, who is, therefore, 
three-parts full brother to The Tetrarch. The likeness is quite 
remarkable, though I should say that Milesius is the more truly 
made. And so far as one can humanly judge these things he 
looks like doing as big things as The Tetrarch did. 

To-day we are at the fourth and last stage ot the great 
meeting at Ascot, and Jovers of handicaps have a problem after 
their own heart in the Wokingham Stakes. Scatwell, who won 
the race a year ago, has top weight ot gst., but since running 
second for the Lincolnshire Handicap he has not shown any form. 
Western Wave and Brigazd are overweighted, and with regard 
to the latter his trainer told me a rather curious fact. He says 
the horse is absolutely hopeless in soft ground. He seems to 
lose his action entirely and is even upset by a shower of rain on 
the ground. When he won the Cambridgeshire last autumn by 
half a dozen lengths the ground was very hard, It is, of course, 
possible that the running in the Royal Hunt Cup race may have 
a bearing on this handicap to-day. Thus Glanmerin might make 
amends if he has failed on Wednesday. Roman Bachelor is not 
suited by hard ground, but there are possibilities about such as 
Poltava and Orpi. For the winner, however, I shall take Sir 
William Cooke’s Golden Orb. 
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The Alexandra Plate to-day I shall leave to Happy 
Man, who may have won the Ascot Stakes on the first day 
of the meeting. He is one of very few two-milers in train- 
ing, and only such proved stayers can win races like the 
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Alexandra Plate. Other selections for to-day are: Northern 
Light (in the absence of Polumetis) for the Jersey Stakes, 
Lahloo for the Ascot High Weight Stakes, and Nutcracker 
for the Windsor Castle Stakes. PHILIPPOS. 





A WILDFOWLER’S JAUNT IN THE CLOSE SEASON 


By Max Baker. 


HERE are various reasons why small yacht sailing on 
inland waters supplies an insight into the habits of 
certain species of game and wildfowl obtainable in no 
other way. In the first place the fact of being a close 
but willing prisoner for a week or more on a deck space 
some 6ft. square restricts the bodily functions to those of 
observation. The slowly unwinding panorama of ever-varying 
scenery removes all possibility of boredom. Life’s necessities, 
whether in the direction of sleeping or eating, are literally 
within arm’s reach. There is nothing to do but to sit and look, 
and to drink in the sounds that fill the air. True, the boat has 
to be navigated, but there is no pleasanter occupation, and 
whether this duty is monopolised by the enthusiast of the party 
or shared by all alike, the many solid hours devoted to observa- 
tion never grow weary. When the day’s work is done a spot for 
mooring, chosen with an eye to natural beauty, may yet supply 
more events in an hour than the entire preceding day. To the 
wildfowler such opportunities are of entrancing interest for owing 
to wise restrictions, birds in this district are not shy of sailing craft. 
The Norfolk Broads are curiously fashioned by the art of 
man to promote nature study. Water attracts many sorts of 
bird not seen elsewhere, water fringed by marshes more than any 
other kind. But beyond this advantage is the fact that the 
broadland waterways are, so to speak, an overhead system. 
Instead of the rivers running at the lowest level in the district, 
they are perched up on banks some 4ft. or more above the 
general level of surrounding country. Just how this happened 
is not easy to visualise. Reclaimed marsh and fen land would 
begin with banks, restricting the river to its normal course. 
The river would deposit mud, the mud would be dredged from 
below and be piled on the banks. So gradually, and in the course 
of generations, the tendency would be to uplift the bed of the 
river. In company with such a process would be the solidifica- 
tion by drainage and, therefore, sinkage of the reclaimed land. 
Evidence for such a theory is not palpable, but the few old bridges 
which cross the broadland rivers appear to be abnormally 
submerged. Those at Potter Heigham and at Acle are certainly 
very low down; the old one at Ludham hardly permitted 
the craft of the district to squeeze their way underneath. 
Certainly, every bridge is scored under the arch by scratches 
from the lowered masts. The new bridge at Ludham was built 
much higher than the old one. 
For expert students of bird life the Norfolk Broads are a 
productive hunting ground, but this brief account of what was 
seen during the first week of the present month of June is not 
for such as they. Its appeal is more to those who are fascinated 
by the mere thought of a wildfowl breeding district, but whose 
technical knowledge of species 
is more or less confined to the 
conspicuous varieties compara- 
tively common here, but rare in 
other places, and chary of offer- 
ing themselves for close inspec- 
tion. Thesnipe, for instance, is 
known to all shooting men, but 
the proportion of their number 
who are familiar with it during 
the breeding season is doubtless 
somewhat limited. On _ the 
broads those who are sufficiently 
versed in bird lore to identify 
at first glance the snipe in flight 
will find many opportunities for 
studying its remarkably ener- 
getic locomotion. One may 
fairly say that everywhere in the 
entire area of the upper broads 
they are abundant. Especially 
in the late afternoon and even- 
ing do they career around, as 
many as three flying in com- 
pany to a considerable height, 
from time to time making those 
quivering dives which produce 
the sound known as bleating— 
indistinguishable from the cry 
of a goat. The snipe is also a 
great chatterer. It will sit ona. 
fence, a gate post, even on the 
top branch of a tall and withered 
tree, sending out an unmusical 
noise suggestive more than any- 
thing else of a gardener clipping a 
hedge in brief bursts of energy 
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the shears in sore need of oiling. The snipe must not be cor 

fused with the redshank, a sea edition of the same stamp of bir 

Though redshank are not nearly as widespread as snipe, they ar 

very plentiful on the run from Thurnmouth to Yarmouth. A fe 

pairs nest in sundry odd places. Like the snipe, they are great aeriz 

gymnasts, but their outstanding characteristic is their plaintiv« 

wailing whistle, reminiscent of bleak mud flats ; in fact, the deso 
late areas of loneliness where the wildfowler plies his craft, usualh 
apunt. The redshank has several calls, that of ordinary conversa 
tion, angryalarm when it protests against the invasion of its haunts 
and the cry of motherly solicitude when strangers approach it 

nest. During the reproductive season it takes up its quarter: 
in some piece of rough marsh land adjoining a sea estuary 01 
other place where each tide uncovers the soft mud in which it 
finds its food. In the autumn redshank abandon the bleaker 
marshes up North where breeding has taken place and congregate 
in the more southern feeding grounds. At favoured wintering 
resorts the spare summer population is thus multiplied by 
migration many times over, the first arrivals being due in the 
early part of September. 

The redshank is a bird of such remarkable flying powers, 
so interesting to watch, so little known by the generality of persons 
and, incidentally, so much admired by myself that some time 
ago I asked my friend, Mr. Frohawk, to make for me a sketch 
of one in his best style and depicting its characteristic pose of 
alertness. 

In due course the picture reproduced below arrived, 
and as it satisfies all the impressions of the bird which I have 
gathered during years of close intimacy, I present it in all con- 
fidence to the readers of CouNTRY Lire. The background scene 
forms part of the River Crouch in Essex, where in the course of a 
winter ramble we came upon just such a group as is here shown. 
Artistic licence and a love of detail have prompted the artist 
to assume a much closer view of the bird than it ordinarily 
permits. From a shooting standpoint there is no harder bird to 
bring down, though in the nesting season it circles around much 
in the manner of the green plover. 

The last named bird is here in plenty, as everywhere else, 
more conspicuous perhaps and in surroundings which seem 
more appropriate than ordinary farm land. A new interest 
has of late years attached itself to the green plover ; for airmen 
can recognise in its evolutions some of their most cherished 
stunts, always perfectly performed and a fit model for imitation. 

Among more strictly local denizens, I am told on good 
authority that the Montagu harrier may once more be definitely 
included among our home breeding species. I learnt this some 
years ago, and season by season have been assured that several 





A REDSHANK ON THE ALERT. 
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couples have been located. The bird has been pointed out to 
me scouring the marshes. The marsh harrier, a larger and 
more striking bird, may also be seen on occasion, its nesting 
places being known and, of course, carefully guarded. Greatest 
triumph of all, the bittern is definitely located in the district 
after long years of desertion. That line in Goldsmith, ‘‘ The hollow- 
sounding bittern guards its nest,’’ once more has genuine and 
vivid meaning. I have heard of some six pairs breeding in the 
district. How this came about is an interesting chapter in 
naturalist history, but it must not be narrated, since those who 
bring about these welcome happenings are averse to publicity. 
Sport was the originating motive, but inevitably the ambition 
developed to make of a certain broadland territory a Nature’s 
preserve, a place where shy bird species, which had been driven 
away by inconsiderate gunning, should once more be tempted 
to nest, to linger beyond the time of spring migration. A 
devoted band of workers was enlisted in the task. They studied 
the habits of birds, the resorts most favoured for shelter and 
feeding, gradually learning to associate reed-cutting operations 
with their presence or absence. In due course the right principle 
of treatment came to be understood, and little by little the 
result so earnestly strived after was triumphantly obtained. 
‘o-day, in the height of the breeding season, one may observe 
een sportsmen of the winter season, field glasses in hand, being 
owed from one place to another, inspecting in turn the well 
vuarded haunts of more than one rare bird. Not only have 
irds been encouraged to nest, but the subtlest wiles have been 
idopted for exposing to the camera’s view, and so recording, 
heir domestic affairs. Camouflaged boats or ambushes were 
yrought daily nearer to the nests, and photographs, of which 
‘OUNTRY LIFE readers have seen many, were taken by the 
oatient watchers. 

Reverting to the bittern, the particular methods adopted 
m its case largely consisted of regulating the period and extent 
of reed cutting so that this shy and almost sluggish bird should 
be assured of the privacy it demanded. At last a pair of winter 
visitors remained to breed, then others, and finally we hear 
of them extending their range from one to another of the various 
carefully tended areas. When a pair of bitterns start house- 
keeping they leave the neighbourhood in no doubt as to their 
presence. The boom is not unlike a foghorn. It might be 
credibly imitated by many a factory syren or even by the lowing 
of a cow; but it is differentiated from all other sounds by its 
timing. Four, five or six booms at regular intervals of about 
one second, the sound lasting about one-third as long as the 
intervals. In a silent two hours of darkness, when sleep had 
temporarily deserted me, I studied the performance at leisure. 
The calm, still air of night, unrippled by disturbing echoes, 
has wonderful powers of transmission. The bird or birds, a 
mile or more away, maintained their concert all the while, every 
minute at least being marked by its series of booms. 

During the same period of listening I was amazed to find 
that a restless cuckoo continued its call without intermission ; 
and, greatest surprise of all, a snipe indulged in a number of 
bleatings. Perhaps the full moon accounted for this unexpected 
concert. Two years ago cuckoos were remarkably plentiful, 
and not content with the ordinary phrase, most of them doubled 
the first note and cried cuck-cuck-coo, a variation I had not 
noticed before, and have seldom heard since. This bird often 
presents itself to the Broads yachtsman for close inspection, 
its habit, while making its call, of concealing itself in the middle 
of some stunted and isolated bush supplying good reason for 
employing the call in hide-and-seek games. That much debated 
bird, the kestrel, is here very plentiful, so that opportunities 
for comparing it with the cuckoo when in flight are constantly 
presented. 

Even game birds can often be seen to better advantage here 
than on dry land. Partridges nest everywhere in a scattered 
sort of way. One evening an interesting display, of which I 
have never seen the explanation in books, took place on the 
very bank to which the boat was moored. Four birds actively 
and apparently maliciously chasing one another were so excited 
that they took no count of their nearness to man. The game 
appeared to consist in one bird chasing another at the quickest 
speed their short legs could muster. Suddenly the pace would 
slacken, positions would be reversed, and the pursued would 
become the pursuer. Thus the suggestion of a master bird 
driving away the weaker is untenable, and the two pairs of 
birds participating took turn and turn about so often that the 
whole thing seemed to be a game carrying with it as much 
appearance of desire to hurt as may be seen in a boxing match 
between humans. Pheasants, of course, revel in these damp 
marshy grounds, and give every appearance of plenty in the 
regions where coverts adjoin the water. 

Of the duck tribe little can be said which is not disappointing. 
These waters are so infested with coots and moorhens that only 
the great crested grebe with its remarkable diving powers seems 
assured of a livelihood. This handsome and remarkable bird 
may be seen almost everywhere in the main river, and particularly 
in the adjoining broads. Mallards are, of course, constantly 
in evidence, but in nothing like the number that might be expected 
in an area so perfectly adapted to their requirements. As is 
known to many, both the moorhen and the coot have an 
ingrained hostility to the duck, smashing their eggs without 
having the grace to devour them as well. Thus they fail to 
supply any utilitarian excuse for their action. Presumably. 
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instinct has informed these ubiquitous birds that the available 
food will not suffice unless they can secure a monopoly. They 
have little or no sporting value, subject to the exception that at 
Hickling Broad the annual coot shoot, where sometimes thirty 
boats with gunners are out, is the great event of the year. It 
is run on the lines of a farmer's shoot, and the bag is said to 
approach, and sometimes exceed, the thousand. Mallard there 
are of course, shovellers, a few pintail, and no doubt others 
besides ; but the native of the district is the moorhen in the odd 
places, with coot in the more open waters. Proud parents 
are already beginning to exhibit their broods, convoying them 
across the rivers in proper formation. There are, however, 
too few ducks for my taste, and too many of what I regard as 
the vermin species. What effect would follow from a concerted 
effort to reserve these waters for the mallard and other surface- 
feeding ducks I have often wondered. Nests of the undesirables 
remain undisturbed, and they gain all the advantages of vigilant 
protection. As things stand, the comparatively small number 
of locally bred mallard supply sport in the early part of the 
shooting season, every farmer apparently taking toll of those 
flying around at dusk from some favourite vantage point. When 
the winter migrants arrive, the broads are better supplied with 
food for the gun. On one particular group of broads great 
accounts are given of the pochards which, passing from the 
day resting places to the night feeding grounds, offer what is 
perhaps the most difficult shot our country affords. Folkard 
in his book on wildfowling tells us something of the abounding 
number in which this duck was formerly seen; of the hinged 
nets which were erected in the line of their flight, and of the 
hauls obtained. 

Of sea birds there is very little evidence. Specimens from 
the small colony of black-headed gulls which find sanctuary 
in Great Hoveton Broad can be seen within a limited radius, 
though how far the exclusion of the public from this broad 
conduces to their welfare I have no means of ascertaining. A 
few pairs of the lesser tern are said to be nesting on the shores 
of a certain mere, and a few of them can be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood performing their graceful evolutions over the water 
and diving precipitately in when food is detected. 

Personally, I am not among the number who regret that 
these waters have been closed as free-gunning resorts. Tidal 
they undoubtedly are. In fact, the judge who gave the decision 
classing them as private property was said never to have visited 
them. For whatever the story may be worth, the boatman 
who guided me on my initial trip told me that this very judge 
later formed one of a party whom he escorted, and admitted 
that his decision would have been different had he known at 
the time what he learnt later of the tidal penetration. 

An experience of free shooting as it is liable to be done 
will explain my attitude. The month was September, and the 
boatman, the last who supervised my journeys, asked whether 
I had brought my gun. His, he said, was in the forepeak, and 
he always carried it while the birds were about. No one took 
any notice, for nobody could tell whether it was him shooting 
or one of the farmers. Anyhow, just as night was approaching 
a wheezy whisper came from the front cabin to the effect that 
a pair of ducks were coming down on the tide, two shots ringing 
out shortly after. The first barrel knocked both of them flat ; 
the second was used on one which proved to be only wounded. 
The dinghy in due course brought them in, an old and a young 
great crested grebe. The man was no doubt fired by the lust 
for sport, but his murderous methods left me glad that such 
things can only be done surreptitiously. 

Of the commoner and smaller sorts of bird there is no space 
to speak at length. Moreover, many of these are unknown 
tome by name. Sedge warblers carry on their energetic chirping 
in sundry bunches of reed. The lark, I am informed, still fills 
the air with joyous sound, but, alas! its notes are pitched too 
high for my gun-deafened ears to record them. The swift, 
for me, grew mute many years ago. Blackbird and thrush, 
where comparison was possible—that is, where_groves of trees 
adjoined the mooring place—proved their ability to hold their 
own in any company. The woodpigeon was numerous, but 
wild as always, being tame and approachable, even within 
arm’s length, only in the London parks. A flying friend who 
accompanied me was much interested in their peculiar flight, 
which is Jimited to the nesting season: a steep climb, sudden 
‘* shutting off,’ and then a nose dive. I assured him that he 
could see al! this to greater advantage in St. James’s Park. 
Herons, of course, sprang up from every bend in the river ; 
at any rate, they seemed, as in so many other places, to be 
remarkably numerous for a bird one often reads of as scarce. 
Reedcutters speak of the frequency of the nests of bearded tits, 
but of the grasshopper warbler as a rare find. 

All told, the upper broads are wonderfully prolific in interest 
to the wildfowler, and, as said before, there is no better place 
for observing the processes of replenishment than the deck of 
a yacht. What proportion of pleasure seekers view birds in 
general with sympathy and elementary understanding I have 
never been able to ascertain, but outside the ranks of sportsmen 
I imagine their number to be small. Even here there are painful 
exceptions. Well I remember being told by mine host in some 
forgotten place a long and circumstantial story of how he shot 
the brace of snipe—a magnificent right-and-left he assured me— 
which were exhibited in the glass case on the wall. They were 
redshanks. 
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NATURE NOTES 


THE 


J ISITORS to the Zoological Gardens will regret to 
hear that the only apteryx, or kiwi, at the Gardens has 
just died. Whether the Society will be able to secure 
another example to fill the gap remains to be seen, but 
the species is now very rare and almost on the verge 

of extinction. Indeed, were it not for the past efforts of the 
Government of New Zealand, the home of the bird, to afford 
it protection, there is little doubt that it would long since 
have been exterminated. 

Although the lately deceased bird had been at the “‘ Zoo” 
for a number of years, yet few people can claim to have 
had a very intimate acquaintance with it. Beyond a 
label fixed to the wires of its cage in the Ostrich House 
proclaiming that the bird resided therein, the ordinary visitor 
could only gaze upon a heap of straw beneath which the bird 
passed the day in slumber, only coming forth at dusk when the 
Gardens were closed to the public. The keeper in charge, 
however, was always quite willing to unearth the invisible 
one for the inspection of those whom he considered worthy of 
an introduction. 

Apart from its rarity the apteryx is remarkable in many 
respects. Although possessing wings, the bird is unable to 
fly, those members being so small that they are entirely hidden 
beneath the long and hair-like plumage of the body. They 
are bent at the elbow, but not at the pinion, and a small claw 
is present upon the extremity. Notwithstanding the diminutive 
proportions of the wings, the bird uses them as a rest for its bill 
when it goes to sleep, its slumbers being of such a profound 
nature that one can pick it up without causing it to awake. 
The bill is of great length, and the nostrils, instead of being 
situated at the root or at the middle as in all other birds, are 
placed at the tip. The legs are thick and sturdy, enabling the 
bird to run with considerable speed. When so doing it poises 
its body obliquely with the neck held forward and stretched 
out to its fullest extent. Its feet are armed with sharp claws 
that serve as very efficient weapons of offence, the bird raising 
its foot to the level of its breast when attacking, and then striking 
out at its adversary with great force. When feeding, it makes 
a loud sniffing noise as it probes the ground in search of 
earth-worms. If disturbed during the daytime it gives 
vent to its feelings of annoyance by indulging in frequent 
yawns, its long mandibles being separated in a very comical 
manner. 

Although the apteryx is smaller than a domestic fowl, 
yet its eggs are of enormous size in comparison to those of the 
latter. One laid by the deceased bird on Easter Sunday (April, 
1914) weighed 114ozs., while the average weight of a hen’s egg 
is only 2}o0zs. Moreover, the apteryx that laid this egg turned 
the scales at 65}0zs., whereas the average weight of a domestic 
fowl is about g20zs. This egg, however, was by no means a 
record specimen, Sir Walter Buller recording one that weighed 
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This bird, the only specimen at the ‘‘ Zoo,” has just died, and it is doubtful whether another 


can be obtained. 

150zs.; while the first apteryx possessed by the Zoological 

Society laid an egg in 1853 that weighed 14}0zs., followed by 
another in 1860 that was somewhat heavier. 

In 1868 a female apteryx laid several eggs at the Zoological 

Gardens, Mr. Bartlett, the Superintendent of the Gardens at 


“Zoos” 


LOSS 


that time, gives some interesting particulars of the event. 
The nest consisted of a hollow scooped out of the ground beneath 
a heap of straw. During the pairing season the male uttered 
loud cries to the female, who replied with more subdued and 
shorter notes. 
During the 
period of incu- 
bation both 
birds ceased their 
call notes, the 
male alone sit- 
ting on the eggs, 
and the female 
taking up _ her 
quarters apart 
from her spouse, 
under a separate 
heap of straw. 
Owing to the 
large size of the 
eggs, the male 
bird sat across them instead of along them, its body being too 
narrow to cover them in the ordinary way. Even when thus 
reposing the eggs projected beyond his body W.S. B 





THE EGG OF THE APTERYX COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE DOMESTIC HEN, A BIRD NEARLY 
HALF AS HEAVY AGAIN. 


THE WREN’S ‘ COCK-NESTS.”’ 


I have come to the conclusion after watching the family 
affairs of two sets of wrens that the “‘ cock’s nests” are simply 
a camouflage upon the part of the cock bird. For one thing 
the “ cock’s nest ’’ is usually built in a very prominent position. 
It is generally very easy to find, and during the time the hen 
bird is incubating, the cock bird spends most of his time in his 
nest. He generally dashes out with a tremendous beat of wing 
perches upon a near-by twig and, then facing one, sings loudly 
and defiantly, as if assuring one that he is really building a 
nest. If that does not satisfy one, he flies down upon the 
ground and seeks a bit of moss or grass and, putting a bold face 
upon the matter, carries it up to his ‘‘ cock’s nest’s” opening. 
It is easy to watch him building the “ cock nest,” but very 
difficult to catch him constructing the real one in which the 
little hen lays her eggs and hatches out her young. The wren 
takes a great deal ot trouble in constructing his ‘‘ cock’s nest,”’ 
and it is very roomy and deep compared with the size of the 
bird. I think that the nest is meant to contain the whole 
tamily, for the rocky face of the wall behind is generally left 
bare, and this must be useful for the wrens to cling to. One 
“ cock’s nest,” built upon an ivy-clad wall, is 6ins. deep from 
the lip of the nest to the bottom, and is constructed of leaves 
and grass matted together with moss, and lined warmly with 
the latter material. The top of the nest is a green ivy leaf, 
and the entrance is very round and obvious. The most cleverly 
constructed ‘‘ cock’s nest” that I have 
ever seen is built under a ‘‘ hogg hole” 
(an opening through a wall to enable 
the sheep to pass from one field to 
another). 

The slab of stone forming the 
top of the opening does not fit 
quite close down upon the sides of the 
walis, and there is a space about 2ins. 
wide, tapering off for 1oins. until the 
slab and the side meet. This cavity has 
been completely stuffed full of moss 
by the wren, and several bents inserted 
into the mass. These project for some 
distance beyond the outside of the 
nest. Apparently the wren had some 
difficulty in attaching the nest at 
first, as the ground was littered with 
masses of moss, and quite a respectable 
sized pile lay immediately under the 
nest. And it was only after many 
trials that he hit upon the plan of 
filling the cavity with moss, and 
thus retaining the bents in a position 
to sustain the main structure of the 
nest. As the stones are more or less 
moss covered, there are no _ leaves 
contained in the material used for 
the nest, which is constructed solely of 
moss and the bents upon which it 
appears to hang. This nest is very 
deep, and the stones behind it are 
built into the structure and left 
bare. The cock wren occupies it constantly and is always 
very much in evidence; but, although I have searched high 
and low, I have never succeeded in finding his mate’s dwelling 
place. It is too securely hidden for my prying eyes to detect 
it. Hm. 4; 4%, 
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